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BY MAY CARLETON. 


«Ayp all is gone?” 

“Why, no, sir; no, Mr. Fletcher—not all. 
There’s that six hundred a-year, and that little 
place down at Dover, that you settled on your 
wife; you may save that out of the wreck. A 
trifle—a mere nothing, I am aware, out of such 
a noble inheritance as yours, Mr. Fletcher—but 
still something. Half a loaf, you know, sir, 
in——” 

He stopped abruptly at a motion of Richard 
Fletcher’s hand. He was a lawyer, and used 
to this sort of thing; and not much affected by 
the story, he had run down from New York to 
tell Mr. Fletcher; his rich client had specu- 
lated rashly, and lost—a common case enough. 
Aweek ago he was worth half a million; to- 
night he was not worth a sixpence—that was 
all There were his wife’s settlements, of 
course; but they were his wife’s—and Mr. and 
Mrs. Fletcher were two. 

“I thought I had better let. you know at once, 
Mr. Fletcher,” the lawyer said; ‘it’s sure to be 
in everybody’s mouth to-morrow. And now;.if 
I'm to catch the nine-fifty up-train, I had better 
bestarting. Good-night, sir. Worse luck now, 
better next time,” 

“Good-night,” Richard Fletcher said, me- 
chanically. He was leaning against the low, 
iron gateway, his folded arms lying on its 
carved top, and the black shadows of the 
beeches shutting him in like a pall. Up the 
avenue colored lamps gleamed along the chest- 
nut walks, blue, red, and green, turning the 
dark November night to fairy-land. The wide 
front of the stately mansion was all aglow with 

ions, and music, and flowers, and fair 
Women; and fairest, where all was fair, its proud 
Young mistress, Marian Fletcher. 

Two men, stragglers from the ball-room, with 

their segars lighted, came down through the 





Gloom, close to the motionless figure against } 
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the iron-gate—only another shadow among the 
shadows—se close that he heard every word. 

‘Rather superb style of thing, all this,” one 
said. ‘When Dick Fletcher does this sort of 
thing, he does do it; Wonderful luck he’s had, 
for a poor devil, who five years ago hadn’t a 
rup; and that wife of his—magnificent Marian— 
most lovely thing the sun shines on.” 

Too lovely, my-friend, for—she’s ice!” 

‘Ah! To her husband? Married him for his 
fortune, didn’t she? The old story, very poor, 
very proud; and sold to the highest bidder. 
Craymore stood to win there once, didn’t he?” 

“It was a desperate flirtation—something 
more, the knowing ones do say; but Capt. Cray- 
more knows better than to indulge in such a 
luxury as a penniless wife. So Fletcher came 
along, made rich by a.sudden windfall, and— 
she’s Mrs. Fletcher to-night; and more beau-’ 
tiful and queenly than ever. I watched her 
dancing with Craymore half an hour. ago, 
and Well, I didn’t envy Fletcher, if he 
is worth half a million. Let’s go back to the 
house, it’s going to rain,” 

«‘Suppose Fletcher was to lose his fortane— 
what then?” 

“My good fellow, he would lose his wife in 
the same hour. Some women there are who 
would go with their husbands to beggary—and 
he’s a fine fellow, too, is Fletcher; but not the 
lovely Marian. There, the rain begins!” 

The shadow among the beeches stood stiller 
than stone: A long, low wind worried the trees, 
and the rain beat its melancholy drip, drip. 
Half an hour, an hour, two, passed, but the 
figure leaning against the iron-gate was as 
still as the iron itself. But slowly he stirred 
at last, became conscious he was dripping, and 
passed. slowly out of the rainy gloom, and up 
the lamplit-avenue, and into the stately home, 
that, after to-night, was his no more. 
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Another half-hour, and he was back in 
the glitter and dazzle and music of the bril- 
liant suite of drawing-rooms, his wet garments 
.changed, himself whiter than marble, and 
almost as still. He had not been missed;, his 
radiant, three months bride shone there in dia- 
monds, and lace, and roses resplendent—and 
who was to think of the rich Fletcher? ‘Only 
a’ clod,” whom she had honored by marrying. 
Capt. Craymore was by her side too fascinating 
to tell. How could she find time to think of any- 
thing so plebeian as ‘‘mon Mare” by his en- 
trancing side? 

But it was all over at last. The “lights were 
fled, the garlands dead,” and Mrs. Fletcher up 
in her dressing-room, in the raw morning light, 
under the hands of her maid. She lay back 
among the violet-velvet cushions, languid and 
lovely, being disrobed, and looked round with 
an irritated flush at the abrupt entrance of the 
master of the house. He did not often intrude; 
since the first few weeks of their marriage he 
had been a model husband, and kept his place. 
Therefore, Mrs. Fletcher looked surprised, as 
well as annoyed now. 

“Do you wish to speak to me, Mr. Fletcher?” 
she asked, coldly; for after an evening with 
Capt. Craymore, she was always less tolerant 
to her bourgeois husband. 

“Yes—but alone. I will wait in your boudoir 
until you dismiss your maid.” 

Something in his colorless face—something 
in the sound of his voice startled her; but he 
was gone whilst yet speaking, and the maid 
wentin. “Hurry, Louise,” her mistress said, 
briefly; and Louise coiled up the shining hair, 
and arranged the white dressing-gown, and left 
her. 

Marian Fletcher arose and swept into the 
boudoir. It was the daintiest bijou of boudoirs, 
all rose-silk, and silver, and filigree-work, and 
delicious Greuze paintings smiling down from 
the fluted panels. A bright wood-fire burned 
on the marble hearth, and her husband stood 
leaning against the low chimney-piece, whiter 
and colder than the marble itself. 

“Well,” she said, ‘‘ what is it?” 

He looked up. She stood before him in her 
beauty and her pride, jewels flashing on her 
fairy hands—a queen by right divine of her 
azure eyes and tinseled hair—his, yet not his; 
**so near, and yet so far.” He loved her, how 
well his own wrung heart only knew. 

“What is it?” she repeated, impatiently. ‘I 
am tired and sleepy. Tell me in a word.” 

“T can—ruin!” 

“What?” 





“Tam ruined! All is gone! I am a beggar!” 

She started back, turning whiter than her 
dress, and leaned heavily against a chair. 

“Ruined!” she repeated. ‘A beggar!” 

“Ugly words, are they not? but quite true. 
I did not know it until last night; Kearstall 
came from town to tell me. My last grand 
speculation has failed, and in its failure en- 
gulfed everything. I am as poor as the poorest 
laborer on his estate; poorer than I was five 
years ago, before this fortune was left me.” 

There was a sort of savage pleasure in thus 
hideously putting things in their ugliest light. 
Rich or poor, she despised him alike. What 
need was there for him to mince matters? 

“There are your settlements, your six hun- 
dred a-year, and the Dover farm, that crumb 
of the loaf is left, and remains yours. I am 
sorry for you, Mrs. Fletcher—sorry that your 
sacrifice of youth and loveliness, on the altar 
of Mammon, has been in vain. I had hope, 
when I married you, of winning some return 
for the limitless love I gave you. I know to- 
night how futile that hope has been. Once 
again, for your sake, I am sorry; for myself I 
do not care... The world is a wide place, and I 
can win my way. I give you your freedom, 
the only reparation for marrying you in my 
power to make. I leave here to-night; New 
York to-morrow; and so—farewell!” 

She stood like a stone; he turned and left 
her. Once she had made a movement, seeing 
the white anguish of his face, as though to go 
to him—but she did not. He was gone, and 
she dropped down in the rose-and-silver glitter 
of her fairy-room, as miserable a woman as day 
ever dawned on. 

A month later, and she was far away, buried 
alive in the Dover Cottage. All had gone; the 
nine days wonder was at an end; the “rich 
Fletcher” and his handsome wife had disap- 
peared out of the magic whirl of society; and 
society got on very well without them. They 
had been, and they were not—and the story was 
told. Of all who had broken bread with the 
ruined man, there were not two who cared a 
fillip whether he were living or dead. 

The December wind wailed over the stormy 
sea, ‘and the wintry rain lashed the windows 
of the Dover Cottage. Marian Fletcher sat 
before the blazing fire in the long, low, gloomy 
parlor,'and Capt. Craymore stood before her. 
He had but just found her out, and he had rua 
down to see how she bore her altered fortunes. 
She bore them as an uncrowned queen might, 
with regal pride and grand, cold endurance. 
The exquisite face had lost its rose-leaf bloom; 
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the deep, still eyes looked larger and more 
fathomless; the patrician mouth was set in 
patient pain—that was all. The man felt his 
heart burn as he looked at her, she was so 
lovely, s0 lovely. He leaned over, and the pas- 
sionate words came that he could not eheck. 
He loved her. She loved him; she was forsaken 
and alone—why need they part? 

She listened, growing whiter than a dead 
woman. Then she came and faced him, until 
the cowered soul within him shrank and quailed. 

“TI have fallen very low,” she said. ‘I am 
poor, and alone, and a deserted wife. But, 
Capt. Craymore, I have not fallen low enough 
to be your mistress. Go!” 

Her unflickering finger pointed to the door. 
There was that in her face no man dare dis- 
ovey, and he slunk forth like a whipped hound, 
as on that night when she had parted from her 
husband, she slipped down in her misery to the 
ground, and hid her face in her hands. Now 
she knew the man she had loved; now she was 
learning to know the man who loved her. The 


one would drag her down to bottomless depths 
of blackness and infamy; the other had given 
up all for her—even herself—and gone forth a 
homeless, penniless wanderer, to fight the battle 


of life. 

“Oh! truest and noblest!” her heart cried, 
in its passionate pain, “‘how I have wronged 
you! Bravest and best heart that ever beat in 
man’s breast—am [I only to know your worth 
when it is too late?” 

It seemed so. Richard Fletcher had disap- 
peared out of the world—the world she knew— 
as utierly as though he had never been in it. 
The slow months dragged drearily by; but he 
hevercame. The piteous advertisement in the 

erald newspapers stood unanswered when the 
spring-buds burst; and she was alone in her 
worse than widowhood ia the Dover Cottage 
still. 

With the glory of the brilliant new summer 
new hope dawned for her. A tiny messenger, 
with Richard Fletcher’s great, brown eyes, 
smiled up in her face, and a baby head nestled 
against her lonely heart. Ah! she knew now 
how she loved baby’s father, when the brown 
eyes, of which these were the counterpart, were 
lost to her forever. ¢ 

So, with the great world shut out, and with 
only baby Richard, and her two servants, life 
Went on in the solitary cottage. The winds of 
winter had five times swept over the ceaseless 
sea, and little Richard could toddle and lisp; 
and in Marian Fletcher’s heart hope slowly 
died out. She had lost him through her own 





faults he, to whom she had been bound in the 
mysterious tie of marriage, would never look 
upon her cruel face again. 

She sat one stormy November night, thinking 
very sadly of the true heart and strong love she 
had cast away. Her boy lay asleep before the 
ruddy fire; the rain and wind beat like human 
things against the glass. She sat looking sea- 
ward, with weary, empty eyes, so desolate—so 
desolate, her soul crying out with unutterable 
yearning for the wanderer to come back. 

There was a knock at the cottage-door, a 
faltering, humble knock. Through the deep- 
ening gloom of the rainy twilight she saw a 
man leaning wearily against the door-post—a 
man shabby and ill clad, with drooping head 
and dejected air. Her housekeeper opened the 
door, she could hear her harsh, high-pitched 
voice. 

“This isn’t an inn—we don’t keep tramps. 
Go along with you; the village is only two 
miles off.” 

«“‘But two miles is a long way this cold, wet 
night,” a broken voice said; ‘“‘and I am very 
poor and ill. If you have a woman’s heart, 
pity me and take me in.” 

The house-door slammed in his face. The 
man turned despairingly away, walked a few 
paces, reeled, and fell to the ground like a log. 

Marian Fletcher started to her feet—was out 
of the room and the house in a moment, out in 
the pouring rain beside the fallen man. Her 
two startled servants followed. 

‘‘Lift him up and carry him to the kitchen,” 
she ordered, imperiously. ‘‘Martha, I will 
never forgive you for doing such a cruel thing. 
John, make haste.” 

Her man-servant raised the prostrate form, 
and with some difficulty bore him to the kitchen, 
and laid him on a wooden settee. The light fell 
fuil on his upturned face, bloodless and hag- 
gard and deathlike; and at the sight Marian 
Fletcher gave a cry that those who heard never 
forgot, and, falling on her knees, rained pas- 
sionate kisses on the marble face. 

‘At last! at last!” she sobbed, convulsively. 
“Oh, God! I thank thee!” 

The servants gazed aghast. He looked up, 
and all her self-control returned. 

“Take him to my room, John, and remove 
these wet clothes, and then ride for your life 
for a doctor. He is my husband!” 

Yes, at last. After all those weary years of 
waiting her husband restored to her like this! 

Restored, yet nearly lost. For many, many 
nights after that the watcher’s lamp burned 
in Marian’s chamber; and she sat by her sick 
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husband’s side—sick almost unto death. Night 
and day you found her there, pale and sleep- 
less as some ministering spirit, listening to his 
wild, disconnected talk—listening to her own 
name often and often on his lips. How she 
cared for’ him; how she prayed for him; how 
she loved him, only heaven and herself knew. 

Her prayers prevailed. The heavy, brown 
eyes opened one still midnight-watch and fixed 
on her face, no longer in delirium, but know- 
ing her with kindling light of doubt and joy. 

“Marian,” he said, faintly, ‘my wife!” 

She was on her knees beside him, his weak 
head lying in her caressing arms. 

“My darling! my darling! thank God! My 
dear, my true, my cherished husband, forgive 
your erring wife!” 

His face lit with a rare smile; he drew the 
lovely face down and kissed it. 

“It is true, then, what I heard—what brought 
me home. You have sought me? But if Iam 
poor—poorer than when I went away?” 





“Ah! do you think I care now? I love you, 
and -we are rich. We will never part again, 
my dearest :and best—I cannot live without 
you.” 

The happy smile made his face luminous; he 
drew her nearer, nearer. 

“No, never again, my love, my love; and I 
do not come to you poor. In the golden land, 
California, I have retrieved the past, and re- 
turn to you a rich man.” 

Her face clouded for an instant. L 

“Tam sorry. I wanted to atone—how ean I 
now? I have been your wife in the sunshine; 
I wanted to be yours in the shadow; and it 
seems it is not % be. I cam never show you 
how I have repented now.” 

Her tears, her caresses, plead for her more 
powerfully than words. He sealed the pleading 
lips with husbandly kisses. 

“My beautiful Marian!” he said, ‘‘my wife 
at last! -Mine forever, forever. Mine ror BEr- 
TER FOR WORSE.” 
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Tue soft, enchanting strain may flow 
With dance, and song, and wine; 

And gorgeous lamps fling out their glow 
Where wit and beauty shine; 

In princely halls they may forget 
That pain or woe can be; 

And dream this life away—but yet 
Such have no charms for me. 


Oh! give to me the simple notes, 
From guileless hearts that rise; 

The langusge of the soul that floatsa— 
Just heard from Paradise. 

Oh! let me hear each thrilling strain, 
The rush of tuneful wings; 

Tis surely worth a life of pain 
To feel the bliss it brings. 


Awake! oh, Spring! with voice of song, 
The cold, still form of death; 

And breathe o’er all thy blooming throng 
The incense of thy breath. 

Come, golden-fruited Summer-time! 
With drooping leaves at noon; 

While streamlets babble like a rhyme 
Beneath the skies of June. 


Come, like a sigh within the hush 
Of woe, oh! Autumn still! 
Tinge all the woods with hectic flush, 
And shroud each pensive hill; 
Hang all thy drapery of dreams 
O’er vale and mountain blue; 
And whisper hope to lonely streams, 
Where faded beauty grew. 





Sweep all thy harp of wailing storm, 
Thou Winter, cold and bleak; 

Shout hoarsely in the tempest’s furm, 
O’er surges moan and shriek ; 

Like surges roar through forests brown: 
Sway all the groaning pines; 

And Ict the monarch oak go down, 
Round which the ivy twines. 


Great orchestra of winds and waves, 
Ye seasons, as ye glide, 
Your mighty anthems are not slaves 
To rank, or wealth, or pride. 
Unwritten Music! Heart and soul 
May claim ye for their own; 
For them your strains in grindeur roll— 
They feel your thyill alone. 


Unwritten Music! Thou hast tears— 
Ay, sometimes let them flow! 

Thou hast the hopes of buried years, 
The loved of long ago; 

Thou hast the hands that we have grasped; 
The lips that we have pressed; 

Thou hast the forms that we have clasped, 
And pillowed on our breast! 


Thou living anthem! Free and wild, 
Untamed by mortal art; 

From thee Earth’s longing, willful child 
May learn life’s nobler part. 

Then let me hear each thrilling strain, 
The rush of tuneful wings; 

"Tis snrely worth a life of pain 
To feel the bliss it brings. 





A BOLD STROKE FOR A WIFE. 


BY ELLA 


Oxcz upon a time, there were three maiden 
sisters, who lived as comfortably and con- 
tentedly as it is possible for maiden sisters to 
live. Strangers, who drove about the outskirts 
of the country town where the Misses Trafton 
resided, invariably asked who owned the very 
pretty dwelling, half cottage, half villa, with 
the lovely bay-windows and veranda, and well- 
kept grounds; and were as invariably answered 
that “three eld maids lived there.” Some of 
the younger enes sighed that so picturesque- 
looking a place should have fallen to the lot of 
three old maids: just as though old maids had 
forfeited all claim to the good things of this 
life; and the answer seemed, on the whole, to 
meet with general disapprobation. 

Little this mattered, however, to the three 
ladies who were so comfortably provided for, 
and whose position in the society of Centertown 
rendered their notice an honor. They were 
long past the bloom of youth, and not one of 
them could, by any possibility, have ever laid 
claim to beauty; and yet there was something 
very pretty and touching in their affection for, 
and unbounded confidence in each other. There 
was such a variety, too, in their appearance and 
characters, that the usual monotony of three 
maiden sisters was quite done away with. 

Miss Sybilla, the eldest, was a tall, angular 
lady, with very nice dark curls, that showed as 
yet but few silver threads; and a sensible sort 
of face, that her two admiring sisters pro- 
nounced “very intellectual.” Miss Sybilla was 
the scribe of the family, and usually reccived 
and answered all the letters. She was also con- 
sidered to possess great conversational powers, 
and to show to much advantage in receiving 
snd entertaining company. In short, Miss 
Sybilla might be called the head and front of 
the Trafton sisters, as they seemed to prefer 
obtaining glimpses of life from beneath her 
sheltering wings. 

Miss Pamela was an invalid—partly because 
the couldn’t help it, and partly because there 
was a sort of eclat in being different from other 
People; her chief difficulty was in her head, 
which threatened to “split open” nearly every 
hour in the twenty-four, but which seemed to 
keep together pretty securely, nevertheless. 
The invalid always wore a white dress, summer 
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and winter; and kept a diary, snatches of which 
had been seen by stealth, and which elevated 
the two other sisters to such a degree that they 
declared, ‘if dear Pamela should ever be taken 
from them, they would publish that diary for 
the good of the human race.” 

But “dear Pamela” lived on, in spite of the 
threatened fissures in her head, and managed 
to subsist very well on thin, but frequent shay- 
ings of bread-and-butter, delicate slices of 
tongue, and libations of egg-nogg and whiskey- 
punch. These last were much recommended 
by Dr. Tormesbury for a delicate constitution; 
and Miss Pamela was certainly very ethereal- 
looking. 

Miss Clarissa was an exceedingly stout dam- 
sel of forty, who, being of a practical turn, 
considered herself very inferior to her gifted 
sisters. She attended faithfully to the house- 
keeping department, and got up the delicious 
cakes and puddings that met with such enthu- 
siastic approbation from those who were fortu- 
nate enough to partake of them. The greatest 
trial of Miss Clarissa’s life had been in having 
too much flesh upon her bones; but the. more 
the poor thing walked and starved herself the 
fatter she grew. She was also afflicted with 
an excess of color, that bordered on a purplish 
tinge; and the slightest allusion to either of 
these defects filled her sensitive soul with an- 
guish. She waited like a spaniel upon Miss 
Pamela, and bowed down in admiring homage 
before Miss Sybilla’s mind, little deeming that 
she, herself, was the main stay and balance of 
the family. 

“The establishment” consisted of an elderly 
servant-woman and a small colored person, 
whom the former supposed to have been born 
for her especial torment. A man, who worked 
about the garden and grounds during the day, 
and retired to the bosom of his family at night- 
fall,-seemed to partake of the general respect- 
ability and propriety, and to demean himself 
with great circumspection and decorum. 

The three sisters had each her own separate 
room, into which none of the others ever thought 
of entering without knocking; being, therefore, * 
separated at night, they met at the breakfast- 
table with mutual inquiries after each other’s 
health and well-being. It was, “I ra you 
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rested well, sister Sybilla?” ‘‘Thank you—how 
did you pass the night, sister Clarissa?” and, 
perhaps, on rare occasions, “Did you sleep 
well, sister Pamela?” to which sister Pamela 
always shook her head, and looked like the 
woman who said, ‘Sleep! one of my noble race 
sleep! I never did such a thing in my life!” 
for Miss Pamela particularly prided herself on 
not sleeping; and yet, strange to say, she was 
generally the last one to hear anything that 
occurred at night. She seldom appeared at the 
breakfast-table, however; but preferred lying 
on her sofa, with a cup of chocolate, conning 
over some “opening thoughts” for her diary. 

One pleasant morning in June, the three were 
sitting together around the breakfast-table, that 
looked very inviting with its old-fashioned silver 
and transparent china; while through the open 
bay-window came the real June odor of roses 
and honeysuckle, and beyond there was a lovely 
rural view of lawn and shrubbery. 

Miss Sybilla was pondering over a letter that 
had just been received; and the two sisters 
looked expectant. 

“From brother Isaac,” announced the elder 
lady, at length. ‘‘He wishes to send Helen to 
us for awhile.” 

It is a custom with some people, on receiving 
any information, to look as though they never 
had heard anything so astonishing before, and 
never expected to again; and the two younger 
Misses Trafton now wore this expression of 
countenance to such a degree that Miss Sybilla 
felt justified in remarking, 

“It does not seem to me at all out of the way 
that brother Isaac should wish his daughter to 
see something of her aunts.” 

‘Certainly not,” said Miss Pamela, promptly. 
“How old is Helen now?” 

«She was seven when she left us,’ was the 
reply, ‘‘and that is—let me see—twelve years 
ago.” 

“Then: she is nineteen,” said Miss Clarissa, 
who had an arithmetical turn. ‘How strange 
it will seem to see the child again after so long 
a separation. Dear me! how well I remember 
crying my eyes out when she was taken away.” 

‘‘How well J remember her racing through 
my poor head with those terrible shoes of hers!” 
exclaimed Miss Pamela. ‘I thought that child 
would really set me crazy.” 

“What I am thinking of,” said Miss Sybilla, 
with a smile, ‘is those funny attempts of hers 
at learning to spell. The pictures led her 
astray, and she would spell, ‘s-h-a—d—codfish! 
8-h-o-t—bullet-bag!’ and so on.” 

“She was a dear little thing,” said Miss 





Clarissa, tenderly, ‘‘although she did scream 
and kick at being washed and dressed; and [ 
only wish that she could come back to us just 
as she went, with those heavénly blue eyes and 
golden curls.” 

“Do you not remember, Pamela,” asked the 
elder sister, ‘that you were one day reading 
aloud some novel, in which the heroine was an 
orphan, and met with all kinds of wisfortunes 
from having no one to take care of her, when 
Helen, who seemed to be absorbed with her 
dolls in another part of the room, edged herself 
up to us, and suddenly inquired, ‘Didn’t she 
have any aunties?’ ”’ 

Breakfast cooled while the maiden aunts 
called up reminiscences of the little sunbeam 
who had gladdened their home for five years, 
and completely won their hearts with her sweet 
ways; and that she should now be coming back 
to them a woman, with a woman’s talent, per- 
haps, for making idols and finding them clay, 
was a state of things that seemed difficult to 
realize. 

Isaac Trafton seemed born for a traveler, as 
he had been a wanderer upon the face of the 
earth ever since his sisters could remember 
him, only coming home on occasional visits— 
on one of which he left behind him his mother- 
less child of two years old for an indefinite 
period. On marrying a second time, and jour- 
neying to the far West, he insisted upon taking 
the little Helen with him, much to the grief of 
the faithful aunts, who dreaded all sorts of dan- 
gers for their tender charge. 

“Brother Isaac” was not a good correspond- 
ent, and letters were few and far between, 
leaving his sisters with very little idea of his 
affairs; until this epistle, dated from Chicago, 
where he had resided for the past year, in- 
formed them that Helen would like to make 
them a long visit, if convenient to receive her. 
The advent of a young girl in a household of 
spinsters causes a sort of consternation, ands 
general feeling of not being equal to the occa- 
sion. How to interest or amuse her, or to 
make her feel that she has not taken leave of 
the human species altogether, are questions of 
grave import. Would she be grave or gay, 
pretty or ugly? 

Miss Clarissa declared that so pretty a child 
would have no right to be an ugly girl; while 
Miss Pamela discouragingly remarked that the 
prettiest children were always ugliest when 
grown; and Miss Sybilla, ignoring the subject 
of beauty altogether, ‘‘only hoped that the 
child would have some intellect.” 

Catharine, who ruled the kitchen, and nearly 
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the whole household besides, highly disap- 
proved of the interloper;.and ‘‘Crissy,” a cor- 
ruption of Lucretia, looked forward to the 
arrival with that intense, but subdued delight 
in the prospect of something going on, -which 
only a young African can experience. 

The prettiest spare room, the one with pink 
cottage-furniture, and windows opening toward 
the hills, was put in readiness for the young 
yisitor; and seeing the tasteful bouquetarranged 
by Miss Pamela, Crissy stole in surreptitiously 
with a huge peony, which she placed conspicu- 
ously on the mantle, and then stepped back a 
few-paces to admire the effect. 

The omnibus from the ‘Prospect House,” 
quite a pretentious hotel, brought the young 
traveler to the Misses Trafton’s door; and each 
aunt in succession, according to the law of 
priority, clasped in her arms a bundle of veils, 
shawls, and traveling-baskets, that seemed 
affectionately disposed, and quite overcome by 
the meeting. 

When Helen’s pretty face emerged into full 
view, the aunts were gratified to perceive that 
she abundantly fulfilled the promise of her 
childhood. Her features were delicately cut, 


like a cameo, and the tint on her rounded 
cheek had the effect of a light shining through 


alabaster. A golden curl, that seemed to have 
escaped from its fellows, just back of her left 
ear, gave a peculiar style to her beauty, and so 
impressed the appreciative Crissy, (who stood 
drinking in her charms all tea-time, instead of 
waiting upon the table,) that, at the first con- 
venient opportunity, she managed to collect 
together enough refractory wool to make a 
pipe-stem arrangement in humble imitation of 
Helen’s golden tress. 

But it was a long time before the visitor was 
peacefully seated at the tea-table. There was 
8 much to hear and tell; so many eager ques- 
tions from the three aunts, who were all ina 
state of most unusual excitement, that the 
ordinary routine of life seemed in danger of 
being forgotten. Miss Sybilla made a little 
Speech to her niece, in which she welcomed 
her return to thé “dear haunts of her child- 
hood;”” and which was, in some respects, as 
figurative as that memorable one of Mr. Micaw- 
ber’s to David Copperfield; but Miss Pamela 
and Miss Clarissa looked highly appreciative, 
and were eviderttly persuaded that it was just 
the thing. 

There was a quietness and reserve about 
Helen that rather puzzled her aunts, even in 

first hours of meeting; a something that 
seemed to say, in spite of her respectful manner, 





that she was no longer a child, and did not éx- 
pect to be treated as such. Miss Pamela, who 
considered herself to possess some sort of a key 
that gained her admission into the innermost 
soul of those with whom she came in contact, 
suddenly beckoned her niece into a corner, and 
whispered, “Are you engaged?” 

A bright rosy color mounted over every visi- 
ble portion of the pearly skin, while a flash of 
indignatidn, perhaps, lighted up the dark-blue 
eyes; but the tone was composed and distinct 
in which she answered, ‘‘No, aunt—I am not 
engaged.” 

Aunt Pamela frowned, and made telegraphic 
signals that this was ‘‘strictly confidential” — 
she dearly loved a little mystery; but Miss 
Sybilla had heard enough to interpose her 
authority. 

“I am surprised at you, sister,” she re- 
marked, in high displeasure, ‘for putting such 
notions into the child’s head; of course she is 
not engaged, or brother Isaac would have no- 
tified us of so important a step. It is quite 
time enough for her to think of such things 
when she is twenty-five.” 

Helen was considerably amused, as “‘twenty- 
five” appeared io her in quite a different light 
from what it did to her maiden aunt, being set 
down in school-girl idiom as ‘‘awfully old;” 
but Miss Pamela was quite crushed by the re- 
proof, and the housekeeping sister hastened to 
restore the general equanimity by a proposal 
to adjourn to the dining-room. 

In spite of the tempting cakes and biscuit of 
Miss Clarissa’s most popular description, the 
traveler ate very little, which inconsistent be- 
havior for a girl of nineteen threw her anxious 
relatives into a state of consternation. 

“When J was your age,” said Miss Clarissa, 
frankly, ‘I could almost devour a loaf of fresh 
bread at a sitting; and as to resisting pickles, 
it was not to be thought of!” 

‘‘Perhaps,” replied Helen, with a smile, “if 
I had my little, high chair here again, and my 
wicker mat before me, I might do better.” 

Crissy retired to the kitchen in a state of 
admiring rapture with the visitor, for which 
she was most cruelly snubbed by Catharine. 

«¢ Handsome is that handsome does,” observed. 
the kitchen autocrat; ‘and any young lady that 
turns up her nose at Miss Clarissy’s waffles, 
and the best preserves brought out to do her 
honor—to say nothing of all the rounds of 
cream-toast that I burnt my face over—don’t 
amount to much in my opinion, not if she was 
first cousin to the queen. I suppose her bein’ 
so white has taken your eye; but as I ain’t 
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black, I don’t admire taller candles. If she 
don’t eat slate-pencils, she must be in love.” 

That night, long after her sensible aunts were 
in bed, Helen sat dreaming in the pretty alcove- 
window of her room, and gazing on a bit of 
pasteboard in her hand, on which the shadow 
of a gentleman’s face was permanently fixed. 
The moon was at its full, and as the young lady 
sat in the broad light, some lunar influence may 
have moved her to the proceeding of pressing 
her lips to the shadowy semblance of mustached 
lips on the pasteboard. It may have been her 
father’s photograph; or, perhaps, Catharine was 
right, after all. 

The sisters were soon in possession of all the 
facts respecting those twelve years of absence, 
which Helen seemed disposed to communicate. 

She had had, on the whole, a pleasant home 
with her father and step-mother; and the latter, 
while inspiring no enthusiastic love, had evi- 


dently been kind in a good-humored, indifferent- 


way, and had sought to make Helen enjoy the 
pleasures of dress and visiting, in which she 
so much delighted. Her father’s house was 
gay and hospitable, and gentlemen found it an 
agreeable resort; but no mention of any favored 
youth found place in the young girl’s narra- 
tions; and her aunts were quite at a loss to 
account for her pale cheeks and unsatisfactory 
appetite. 

Miss Sybilla said little on the subject, but 
shé was evidently taking observations, and re- 
volving some mighty plan in her head which 
was not yet fully developed. 

Meanwhile, Helen conducted herself as na- 
turally as though she were not an object of 
anxious consideration, and fell into the quiet 
household ways as though they were her ways, 
with the amiable aptitude for accommodating 
herself to circumstances that a few favored 
people possess. 

Aunt Sybilla had fondness for little mats, 
and knicknacks of that description, and Helen’s 
indefatigable crochet-needle threatened to con- 
vert the parlor into a fancy fair; aunt Pamela 
doated on poetry and ‘elegant extracts,” and 
Helon was sure to discover all the gems in the 
papers, and cut them out for her benefit; while 
Miss Clarissa’s hobby was receipts, which Helen 
procured in some mysterious manner, much to 
her satisfaction. 

She worked in the garden and in the kitchen, 
read to Miss Pamela, won over Catharine, and 
bewitched Crissy in such a manner, that she 
was accused by the kitchen oracle of not know- 
ing whether she stood on her head or her heels. 
It must be confessed, however, that as scolding 


ION 
seemed to be Catharine’s native dialect, Whew 
addressing her youthful assistant, the cutine 
of that young person’s setisitiveness had pe. 
come rather hardened by the process: and she 
was able to receive a good ‘“ blowing-up” with. 
out any particular feeling of discomfort. 

Miss Sybilla was kindly bent on entertain- 
ing her young niece to the best of her ability; 
and the worthies of Centertown were encouraged 
to call, and make the visitor feel at home. The 
maiden aunts were both relieved and puzzled by 
. Helen’s unlooked-for manner of taking things 
and péople generally. She was perfectly at her 
ease, and apparently quite satisfied in the society 
of people of all ages, sexes, and dispositions; and 
her manner was precisely the same to a young 
man of twenty-five, to his grandmother, or to 
his niece of six. 

She talked very little, but seemed to enter 
into every one’s mood of the moment; and gained 
at once a most enviable popularity. Her very 
lovely face had much to do with this; for the 
remark, that ‘beauty is but skin-deep,” ap- 
plies equally well to ugliness; and yet the 
popular taste, from time immemorial, has been 
in favor of even this thin coating of comeliness. 

Dr. Tormesbury, the medical adviser, whose 
skill had for several years kept Miss Pamela’s 
head from splitting into fragments, was lost in 
admiration of the very pretty young visitor, 
and always spoke of Helen as ‘ther of Troy.” 
It was not only the name that brought up 
visions of the Grecian beauty who made so much 
trouble a few centuries ago, but the perfect 
harmony between the name and its possessor: 
The gentle, girlish dignity that sat enthroned 
upon the lovely features, and speke in every 
movement of the graceful figure, was in itself 
a charm; and to have imagined Helen flirting, 
or giggling, or conducting herself after the 
manner of nineteen, generally, would have 
seemed a perfect absurdity. 

Miss Sybilla was not @ little pleased, and her 
ruffled plumage considerably soothed by her 
niece’s considerate manner of conducting her 
self toward her “elders and betters.” Miss 
Trafton, Miss Clarissa Trafton, and Miss Helen 
Trafton, had gone by special invitation to visit 
the Conservatories of a rich old bachelor, who 
made a practice ef devoting himself to the 
prettiest girls that crossed his path. In return- 
ing from their walk around the grounds, Miss 
Clarissa had entered the open door, and the 
deferential host stood ready to bow Helen 11; 
but stepping gracefully aside, with the remark, 
“After my aunt, sir,” she gave precedence to 





Miss Sybilla, who was just quivering with in- 
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osm 
‘dignation at Mr. Bimley’s. strange want of at- 
tention. 
. ‘Helenwas received into greater favor than 
‘ever; but after that Mr. Bimley wondered in 
‘yain at the frosty tethperature of the Misses 
Traftons’ hitherto hospitable domicil. He had 
een unconsciously weighed and found wanting; 
and well it is for most of us that a pair of scales 
4gnot always at hand. 

A’week or two of this quiet life passed on, 
and the aunts were unable to decide whether 
Helen was happy or otherwise. She talked 
very little of the past, and seemed to have fitted 
into her niche of the little household es though 
she were in no hurry to leave it. She found 
plenty of duties, and executed them faithfully; 
but, perhaps, the most distastefal one consisted 
in those confidential talks with aunt Pamela. 
Confidential, however, on one side only; for 
Helen had nothing to communicate; and the 
urden of Miss Pamela’s confidence was, that 
“it was so hard to a sensitive nature not to be 
ainderstood.” 

In what sense she was not understood Helen 
could never make out; for it seemed to be a 
generally accepted fact in the household that 
nothing was to be expected of Miss Pamela 
beyond the role of interesting invalid, as Dr. 
Tormesbury had repeatedly assured them that 
her mind was too much for her body; if so, 
it would seem that her body must be very weak, 
indeed. 

Miss Pamela talked to Helen extensively of 
her feelings, and assured her that she was all 
nerves; which Helen, not being an anatomist, 
received in good faith. At another time, she 
described herself as “all soul,” which the fact 
of her being visibly in a material world would 
flatly contradict; and then she would dwell so 
affectionately and kindly on all her ailments, 
with their various symptoms and effects; and 
what Dr. Tormesbury said and prescribed on 
every separate occasion, that Helen became 
quite wearied out and tired in brain, to think 
of some expedient for corking up this ever- 
lasting flow of talk. 

Dr. Tormesbury, who figured so largely in 
these one-sided conversations, was a stout, 
theerful-looking bachelor, ‘who had entered 
the world somewhere about the time Miss 
Pamela first opened her eyes upon this ‘Pil- 
gtim’s Progress of a vale;” but, nevertheless, 

_ he was in the habit of apostrophizing his inte- 
resting patient as “my dear child”—a fatherly 
habit so confirmed, that he was quite likely to 
address his venerable grandmother, if he had 
“one, in the same style. Helen was quite amused 





to hear from her aunt that she looked upon Dr. 
Tormesbury in a fatherly light; but after a few 
such confidential chats, she eeased to be sur- 
prised at anything from aunt Pamela. 

“TI don’t like the looks of her of Troy,” ob- 
served the doctor, at one of his protracted sit- 
tings. 

Miss Pamela was surprised, for she had 
thought, with considerable pity for the weak- 
ness of so sensible a man in other respects, 
that the doctor had been quite blinded by the 
looks of “ther of Troy.” 

‘*I mean,” he continued, ‘that this beauty, 
which gives us so much pleasure to look upon, 
is of too ethereal a cast; there is not enough of 
our pretty young friend.” 

“The Traftons are not usually a coarse-look- 
ing race,” replied Miss Pamela, with a slight 
tone of displeasure. ‘‘Helen’s waist and mine 
are about the same size, I think.” 

**My dear child,” remonstrated the doctor, 
(Miss Pamela was soothed at once,) ‘*we don’t 
expect so much of you in the way of matter. 
You know what is said about the most valuable 
goods coming in the smallest parcels? But with 
respect to Miss Helen, who does not strike me 
as extraordinary, except in the way of beauty— 
and there is enough of that to balance ten 
Troys——” 

But Miss Pamela was looking steadfastly at 
nothing, and never rewarded the doctor’s quick- 
ness of analogy in thus confounding things new 
and old; so that he was fain to propitiate his 
half-offended auditor. 

‘Have you ever amused yourself by tracing 
family resemblances?” queried the doctor. 

Miss Pamela was still a little frosty—she 
could not say that she ever had. 

“It is a favorite occupation of mine,” he 
continued, in a sprightly tone; ‘but it is not 
every one that has an eye to detect them. I 
suppose, now, that your sisters have never 
spoken of the similarity of profile in Miss 
Helen and yourself?” 

As the similarity between a very irregular 
set of features and a decidedly Grecian outline 
is not usually very striking, it was quite pro- 
bable that they had not. The right chord, 
however, was touched, and the patient bright- 
ened considerably under these skillful manipu- 
lations. 

She even informed Helen that it was her 
duty to place herself under Dr. Tormesbury’s 
professional care; but when her niece calmly 
inquired, ‘What for?” it seemed rather awk- 
ward to tell her that the doctor did not approve 
of her looks. She, therefore, replied rather 
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vaguely that it would do her a great deal of 
good. 

«But Iam good enough already,” said Helen, 
with a smile; ‘at least in a physical way.” 

Miss Pamela shook her head, which is a safe 
resource when argument fails; and Helen began 
to fear that her aunt might be a monomaniac 
on this subject, and entertain the design of 
quietly worrying her into being an invalid. 
She could not even'say to herself that she was 
well—for she often had a troublesome head- 
ache, that only her natural energy and deter- 
mination enabled her to overcome; and lately 
her side ‘pained her on the smallest exertion. 
Miss Clarissa had threatened to get out her set 
of doll’s dishes for her benefit, if she did not 
try to eat more like a reasonable being—and 
altogether the case was rather strong against 
her. 

Meanwhile, Dr. Tormesbury, who was really 
kind-hearted, and quite concerned to see so 
pretty and lovable a young girl fading before 
his very eyes, roused Miss Sybilla by a state- 
ment of his fears, until that vigorous lady re- 
solved upon what she called ‘‘taking a stand.” 
She thought the matter well over; and then 
dragged Helen out for a constitutional walk of 
a mile before breakfast for a week in succes- 
sion. 

This, instead of answering the desired pur- 
pose, prostrated the unwilling invalid on the 
sofa for the remainder of the day; and then 
Miss Sybilla poured raw eggs down her throat, 
mixed with wine and nutmeg. She felt na- 
turally indignant at the ill success of her doc- 
toring; but what physician ever yet succeeded 
who ‘took it for granted that his patient had 
scarlet fever, when a little knowledge of ante- 
cedents would have unfolded something quite 
different? 

Miss Sybilla was working in total ignorance 
of certain moonlight performances with a dan- 
gerous-looking piece of pasteboard. 

One morning a visitor came in, and uttered a 
few chance words that settled Helen’s fate for 
life. 

The visitor was one of those brisk old women, 
kind, industrious, and self-denying, who are 
invaluable in sickness or trouble, and pleasant 
and desirable at all times. Mrs. Rolles had 
taken a great fancy to Helen, and peered at 
her over her spectacles in an interested, in- 
quiring sort of way, as though she did not 
quite understand her. Her cottage was just 
opposite; and there she lived, with her one 
handmaiden, on her limited means, always 
busy as a bee, and always with an open hand 





and heart for all who were in need, of what. 
ever sort or kind. 

There was something particularly sympo. 
thetic in Mrs. Rolles, and Helen felt very much 
drawn to her. Their real acquaintance dated 
from a certain morning, when Helen went over 
on an errand for her aunt, and was directed by 
the servant to the back kitchen. 

A vile odor assailed her sense of smell as she 
approached the spot; and utterly unable to ac- 
count for it from anything that she could re- 
collect. in her experience, she looked timidly 
around for some elucidation of the mystery. 
A figure, in decided undress, reminding her 
strongly of one of the witches in Macbeth, bent 
over a huge caldron that stood on the cooking- 
stove, poking up its contents with an old broom- 
handle, and a sublime disregard of the unsavory 
smell that issued therefrom. 

Helen recognized the eyes and spectacles, 
and asked, in a comical tone of dismay, “Mrs. 
Rolles, what is that?” 

«««That,’ my dear, is soap-fat,” replied the 
old lady, who believed in coming directly to 
the point; ‘‘or, rather, it is going to be.” 

“But what a horrible smell!” remonstrated 
the uninitiated visitor. 

“Ig it, my dear?” said the old lady, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘That, I suppose, is because you haven't 
had enough. of it yet. I remember that my 
sister, who lived in the country, once took an 
orphan girl to bring up, named Merildy. Now 
Merildy had an unpleasant. trick of twisting 
her shoulders, and saying that ‘she didn’t like’ 
things; when sister would tell her ‘that was 
because she’ hadn't done it often enough, and 
she must do it until she did like it.’ One day 
she was picking up potatoes to fill a small 
basket, and doing it with many twitches and 
jerks, and the usual remark that ‘she didn't 
like it;’ but, as soon as the basket was filled, 
sister quietly upset it, and told her to begia 
again. This was done sixteen times, when 
Merildy looked up brightly, and said, “Idon' 
mind it at all now—lI'd just as lief do itss 
not!’ ‘Very well,’ replied sister, ‘then you're 
done it enough; you can go and do something 
else.’ ”’ 

Helen was very much amused at the narri 
tive, and the old lady’s manner of telling it 
poking away at her soap-fat all the time; am! 
she said, pleasantly, 

«I suppose you think, then Mrs. Rolles, ths: 
I should be treated just as Merildy was? Do 
you think that, if I spent the day here, I shout 
get to like the smell of soap-fat?” 

“I don’t know,” replied the old lady, dryly; 
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“put Ithink discipline is an excellent thing to 
prevent people from consulting their likes and 
dislikes: We were not put here for that.” 

“J cannot think,” said Helen, laughing, “of 
anything better calculated to take the romance 
and nonsense out of a person than the very em- 
ployment in which yon are now engaged.” 

Mrs. Rolles looked as though “romance and 
nonsense” were weaknesses with which she was 
altogether unacquainted; and Helen exclaimed 
suddenly, 

“But there is really no necessity, Mrs. Rolles, 
for me to make soap-fat—so, why should I do 
what is so particularly distasteful to me?” 

“My dear,” said the old lady, resting on her 
oars, which, in this case, proved to be a broom- 
handle, ‘I don’t say that you should; but there 
are other ‘distasteful’ things in the world 
besides making soap-fat—and we cannot go 

' through life gathering flowers.” 

Helen was silent for a moment, thinking of 
the old lady’s solemn manner and comical em- 
ployment; feeling, too, that she must seem a 
very useless piece of goods to the practical 
dame; but she rallied again to inquire, 

“Mrs. Rolles, is it really necessary for you 
to do anything so disagreeable? Is it not just 
as cheap to buy your soap-fat ready made, as 
to buy the materials and make it?’ 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Rolles, in the dry tone 
that always implies being master of the posi- 
tion, ‘do you know the price of soap-fat?”’ 

Helen was obliged to confess her ignorance. 
She had looked upon soap-fat rather as an 
article that was begged, borrowed, or stolen, 
and did not remember to have seen in the 
Commercial List, that it was either “lively,” 
“easy,” or ‘sheavy.” 

“It ois seven dollars a barrel,” said the old 
lady, preparing to “pour off.” 

“And what do the materials cost?” asked 
Helen, not yet disposed to ‘give in.” 

“One dollar.” 

, Shame alone kept the visitor from inquiring 
into the legitimate uses of soap-fat; but she had 
Tather an idea that it did not enter into the 
Composition of any article of diet. 

Aunt Sybilla’s errand came near being for- 
gotten, as Helen sat there in Mrs. Rolles’ 
kiteben, quite unmindful of the ‘horrible 
smell” that had been so apparent at first. The 
old la“y talked, and the young one listened; 
and much practical good sense, and extracts 
from a well-spent life, were stored away in 
Helen's memory, with a keen enjoyment of the 
originality of her companion’s manner and 
Sccupation, 











After that the two became, as Catharine 
phrased it, ‘‘as thick as two peas in a pod.” 
Helen ‘was fertile at inventing excuses for 
spending an hour with Mrs. Rolles; and the 
old lady welcomed her young friend: with a 
warm, motherly kiss, that Helen learned to 
look for as a matter of course. 

It was Mrs. Rolles who, suddenly, one morn- 
ing, in answer to Miss Sybilla’s chapter of 
difficulties on the subject of Helen’s health, ex- 
claimed, “‘I should like to see you in a wet 
pack!” 

Unaffected horror sat upon the countenances 
of ‘all her hearers—for the Misses Trafton had 
a well-bred contempt for Water-Cures, and all 
modern innovations; while. Helen laughingly 
replied, 

“Why, Mrs. Rolles, that is perfectly barbar- 
ous! What have I done to deserve such treat- 
ment?” % 

“T believe,” said the old lady, solemnly, 
‘‘that a wet pack would be the making of you— 
of all of you, in fact,” and she looked yearn- 
ingly toward Miss Pamela, as though longing 
to make a mummy of her without delay. 

The invalid assumed a most resolute ex- 
pression of ,countenance, as she remarked, 
witheringly, that she had a perfect contempt 
for mountebanks and charletans; and that a 
learned, properly educated man, like Dr. 
Tormesbury, was alone capable of understand- 
ing a delicate case like hers. 

Poor Miss Clarissa wondered quietly what 
‘sa, wet pack” was capable of doing toward re- 
ducing flesh and color; but Mrs. Rolles ex- 
tinguished her rising hopes by proceeding to 
quote the case of a cousin of hers, who went to 
one of the wet-packing institutions all skin and 
bone, and returned all flesh and blood. 

“In fact, quite made over,” added the old 
lady, as though she had been a renovated gar- 
ment; ‘‘and although I wouldn’t give sixpence 
for Miss Pamela’s constitution—I look upon 
her as a perfect wreck, from the use of stimu- 
lants, and the want of energy and exercise. I 
really think that, at a Water-Cure, they might 
even do something for her.” 

Miss Pamela was too indignant io speak; and 
more to cover her anger than to gain informa- 
tion, Helen asked, 

“But what do they do at Water-Cures, Mrs. 
Rolles? Don’t they starve and drown you?” 

Miss Sybilla, too, had a vague idea that 
Water-Cures were institutions where human 
beings were treated like superfluous kittens 
and puppies; but she was open to conviction, 
and of an inquiring turn of mind. Mrs. Rolles 
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assured them that ‘‘you might go there and 
not see a bath from one week’s end to another,” 
which did not strike her hearers in the most 
favorable point of view, as’ most: people have 
a prejudice in favor of seeing one some time 
during the week; “and as to starving, if you 
were willing to eat like a civilized being, there 
was always enough of it.” 

This was one of the old lady’s hobbies, and 
she held forth on the subject for an hour or so, 
leaving Miss Sybilla almost convinced that it 
was just the place for Helen. 

“<But- there is really nothing the matter with 
me, aunt,” said that refractory damsel. ‘I do 
not know but that I should rather enjoy visit- 
ing such a place, if I could go only as a visitor— 
but not otherwise.” 

Miss Pamela was loud in indignant disap- 
proval, and informed Dr. Tormesbury, on the 
first opportunity, that Mrs. Rolles and sister 
Sybilla were going to kill Helen. , 

“Rather a summary way of disposing of a 
puzzling case,” said the doctor, with anamused 
smile. ‘When is the little affair to come off?” 


But when Miss Pamela said solemnly that 
sister Sybilla had got an abominable Water- 


Cure establishment in her head, and couldn’t 
be reasoned out of it, the doctor’s feelings found 
vent in a hearty laugh. 

*“T really believe,” said he, in answer to Miss 
Pamela’s reproving look, ‘‘that it will be the 
very best thing for both of them; and fair Helen 
of Troy, who, in my opinion, wants nothing but 
change and diversion, is not in the slightest 
danger of being killed. Let them go, say I— 
they have my forgiveness and my blessing.” 

This jocular way of treating such a dreaded 
proceeding was at first a surprise to the invalid, 
and then a relief—a whisper or two being added, 
that caused her to look upon it in a different 


enclosing a circular from one of the most re. 
spectable establishments. ‘ 

Helen laughed a little at the idea, but seemed 
rather resigned on the whole; especially as Miss 
Sybilla declared ‘her intention of proceeding 
very cautiously, and going at first as “parlor. 
boarders.” 

It was an event in the lives of the three spin- 
sters that their head should leave on an expe 
dition which seemed; to all but herself, of a very 
doubtful tendency; and Miss Clarissa looked 
after her niece with a regretful sigh that she 
should have to go so far in quest of what she 
would so willingly divide with her, if practi- 
cable—fiesh and color. She revolved the puzzle 
that has troubled many other heads; why is 
it, as s general thing, that people are always 
burdened with what ‘they do not want, or kept 
from the enjoyment of what they do want?” . 


“Tn the hereafter, angels may 

Roll the stone from the door away” 
of that, and many another puzzle; and the whys 
and wherefores will stand forth clearly to our 
wondering eyes. 

Dr. Tormesbury drove the two ladies to the 
station on-a cool, August morning; and warned 
“cher of Troy” that, if she put them all to so 
much trouble without getting the roses for 
which she was sent, and the ability to eat good, 
wholesome bread-and-butter with any one, her 
sentence would be transportation for life. Of 
what kind he did not say; but Helen laughed, 
and informed him that she had no idea of geing 
to the “*Western Water-Cure”’ for nothing. 

The only incident that occurred on the jour- 
ney was a conflict with aunt Sybilla, who in- 
sisted upon jumping through a car-window that 
could not possibly have accommodated her, in 
consequence of some alarm about the engine; 
but this little difficulty adjusted, they pro- 





light; but she glanced up with an expression 
intended for archness, as she inquired, 

‘‘Perhaps you agree with Mrs. Rolles, that it 
would be a good thing for me?” 

Miss Pamela heard something about porce- 
lain vases, and the quick eye of love, and ten- 
der handling, which last being illustrated by a 
substantial palm on her own delicate digits, 
she did not stop to inquire whether it was pro- 
fessional or otherwise. 

Miss Sybilla wrote quite lengthily to ‘‘ brother 
Isaac” on the subject of his daughter’s extreme 
delicacy of appearance, and expatiated on the 
excellent advice she had received respecting 
her; and brother Isaac wrote in reply to Miss 
Sybilla, giving his full consent to try the 
benefit of Water-Cure treatment for Helen, and 





eeded smoothly to their destination, which 
they reached quite early on the morning after 
their departure. 

The travelers gazed inquiringly at the front 
of the establishment, as though expecting some 
unusual development; but all that met their 
gaze was a comfortable-looking building, with 
a most inviting piazza, and a sign on one side, 
with the words: ‘Dr. Mulbrie, Hydropathist.” 

They entered a wide hall, furnished with 
straw-matting and cane-sofas, and enlivened 
by cheerful pictures of stray hearts and lungs 
on rather a gigantic scale. 

“Do you know,” whispered Miss Sybilla, 
confidentially, “I have always thought that 
there was something the matter with my heart, 
and this will be a good time to have it asce™ 
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tained. How is yours, Helen? I dare say that 
is the first question he will ask you. Dear me, 
child! do sit down—that looks like a rush of 
blood to the head.” 

The good lady had just settled her flame- 
eolored niece on one of the sofas, when the 
proprietor of the establishment made his ap- 
pearance, evidently trying to look benevolent. 
Helen examined him, in a quiet way, from a 
gorner of her downcast eyes, and came to the 
conclusion that he was not a very good adver- 
tisement of the success of Water-Cure treat- 
ment. He was a moderate-sized man, with a 
tallow-candle complexion,.eyes that seemed to 
be all whites, long, dingy-looking hair, and a 
general appearance like faded calico. His voice 
was squeaky, and his movements awkward in 
the extreme. 

Miss Sybilla had become very nervous; and 
she whispered, rather than said, ‘‘We have not 
come as patients, only as boarders, if you can 
give us a comfortable room.” 

“Our rooms are all comfortable,” replied the 
doctor, in a manner that quite awed the poor 
lady; “but if the young lady has any heart 
difficulty, (ah! I thought so from that sudden 
flushing,) it will be better for her not to go up 
many stairs.” 

Feeling very much like one in a dream, and 
wondering if there was a conspiracy against 
her, Helen followed her aunt, who followed the 
doctor, into a good-sized room, that struck them 
with a dreadful air of bareness. 

“Air—light—water,” said the doctor, as 
though summoning the articles before him; 
“these we put against curtains, paperings, 
easy-chairs, and the balance is decidedly in 
our favor.” 

It was, indeed; for the prohibited articles 
tan only be had in return for talismanic slips 
of paper, while the unsubstantials referred to 
are within the reach of all. 

“Carpets,” continued the doctor, as Miss 
Sybilla glanced involuntarily at the floor, “are 
decidedly unwholesome; they foster dirt and 
disease. Our beds are arranged with special 
reference to spinal disease, which I look upon 
as the direct offspring of hair-mattresses.” 

Helen could nof help thinking that sleepless 
nights would be “the direct offspring” of the 
touch before her; but she thought of Mrs. 
Rolles and “discipline,” and kept her ideas to 
herself. 

“The patients,” said Dr. Mulbrie, ‘‘are about 
to begin their exercises in the gymnasium; and 
if you feel disposed to pay us a visit, when you 
have laid aside your things, we shall be happy 
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to welcome you. You will have no difficulty in 
finding the gymnasium, it is just beyond the 
long hall.” 

After the doctor’s departure, Miss Sybilla 
and her niece glanced rather comically at each 
other; but the elder lady rallied to remark that, 
after all, no one expected to find a Water-Cure 
exactly like other places: and things were 
really not so bad as they might be. 

“True,” said Helen, with a mischievous 
glance at the flat-looking bed, with its Lilipu- 
tian pillows, “‘we might have had no bed at 
all, you know.” 

There was no difficulty in discovering the 
gymnasium; but there was considerable diffi- 
culty in discovering what all the wild-looking 
people in it were about. Such singular antics 
it had never been the fortune of the two ladies 
to witness; and the contrast of their infantile 
amusements with the solemn, middle-aged ap- 
pearance of most of the performers, was ludi- 
crous in the extreme. 

As Miss Sybilla and her niece entered, the 
patients were engaged in throwing bags of 
beans at each other, which long practice seemed 
to enable them to catch at the right moment; 
but the spectators involuntarily dodged these 
formidable playthings. The long-haired pro- 
prietor graciously waved them to a pine-bench 
against the wall, when Helen gazed at the bare 
rafters and sides, and thought the apartment 
uncommonly like a garret that had been moved 
down to the first floor for the sake of conve- 
nience. 

After the beans, came balls of a huge size, 
that bounded up and down, after the fashion of 
balls’ generally, and struck people everywhere, 
causing much noisy laughter. 

Then a huge rope was produced, and the 
active doctor divided his forces into two sepa- 
rate groups, placing the men at one end, and 
the women at the other—but with a stray 
woman or two thrown in by way of balance; 
and on the command being given to pull, al? 
hands pulled, and the men found themselves 
entirely taken off their equilibrium. 

“This would seem to show,” said Dr. Mul- 
brie, who never lost an opportunity of making 
a remark, “that Water-Cure treatment agrees 
better with women than with men; but the fact 
of the case is, that the female wil/ is powerful 
enough to balance a much greater amount of 
physical strength.” 

This was received with applause, as he meant 
it to be; but Helen hated him from that mo- 
ment. The obnoxious word ‘‘female” always 
excited her ire; and this last offence capped 
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the climax to the growing aversion which the 
doctor had inspired from her first glimpse of 
him. 

Suddenly the proprietor said, ‘‘Conundrums!” 
and every individual immediately stood balanced 
on one foot like a goose, while the doctor asked, 

‘Why is an elephant like a brick?” 

‘‘Because,” almost before any one could 
answer, ‘“‘they can neither of them climb a 
tree!” 

“Now, here,” he continued, blandly, ‘is 
something original. Why am I like an island?” 

Some venturesome woman suggested, ‘‘be- 
cause he wasn’t a Continent;” but the doctor 
frowned discouragingly, and replied, 

‘* Because I am in the midst of water.” 

About a dozen such ‘‘conundrums,” any an- 
swer to which would have suited any other 
question just as well, were given out; and be- 
tween the question and answer a change of 
position was made to the other foot. Wherein 
the advantage of this exercise consisted it was 
impossible to say; but Helen uncharitably de- 
cided that, as there were several other specta- 
tors, the doctor had instituted it for the especial 
display of his own cleverness. 

“Now,” said the doctor, “I want you all to 
laugh as hard as ever you can,” giving vent at 
the same time to a peculiar cachinnation that 
caused Helen to shudder. 

“A very pleasant man,’ whispered Miss 
Sybilla; ‘so cheerful and social with his pa- 
tients—they must be quite attached to him.” 

Every one laughed, and Helen found herself 
involuntarily joining in the exercise. The doc- 
tor’s eye was upon her immediately, and put- 
ting his hand on her shoulder, which she jerked 
away somewhat after the fashion of a petulant 
ehild, he said, benignly, 

“Come, my dear, we must have you in the 
circle; you are a good laugher. Stand up, and 
show us what you can do.” 

The young lady was too indignant to reply; 
but Miss Sybilla asked in surprise, ‘‘ Helen, my 
dear, did you not hear the doctor speak to you?”’ 

‘Perfectly well,” said her niece, retaining 
her seat. 

“A liitle irritable,” observed the doctor, 
compassionately, with an expression as though 
he could soon make that all right. 

Helen felt very much annoyed by the con- 
tinusl stare from those white eyes—for the 
doctor found himself gazing in rapt admiration 
at the prettiest face that had ever visited his 
establishment; and as the first Mrs. Mulbrie 
had long “dwelt among the seraphs,” as he ex- 
pressed it, he began to think that a secoud 





Mrs. Mulbrie might prove rather an agreeable 
change. 

When dinner-time came, there was not much 
to tempt the appetite, as the meal consisted 
principally of ‘‘spoon-vittles;” but there were 
some very well-dressed people at the table, and 
Helen was quite surprised to see two or three 
gentlemanly-looking men. The invalids had 
an uncommon appearance of health, and some 
of them could boast of as much flesh as Miss 
Clarissa. 

The doctor held forth, which seemed to bea 
way he had, and gave them a lecture on diet. 
Warm bread was selected as the especial object 
of his wrath; and various scientific terms were 
used to show its exceeding unhealthfulness, 
until the whole thing seemed to Helen a strange 
mess of nothing in particular. She could only 
make out that fresh bread generated gas, 
which, taken into the stomach, came in contact 
with the gastric juices, and the natural conse- 
quence would be an explosion; but she felt very 
much disposed to ask the orator if he had ever 
exploded, or any of his friends; or if he had 
ever heard of any one that ever knew any one 
that ever did explode. 

She also thought of the old woman in the 
country, who excused herself to visitors from 
providing them with any refreshment, by say- 
ing that “she had nothing in the house but 
fresh bread, and that went like a dew.” As° 
the doctor’s reforms were all to the advantage 
of his pocket, it seemed not unlikely that the 
dew-like properties of fresh bread had been 
taken into consideration. 

In the evening, all hands adjourned to the 
‘‘lecture-room,”’ where the doctor stood on & 
platform, and drew fearful-looking skeletons 
and things on a huge black board with amazing 
celerity and remarkable skill. Miss Sybills 
seemed interested and pleased at acquiring an 
entirely new store of information; but her niece 
was terribly bored, and not at all sorry to find 
that nine o’clock was the fashionable bed-time. 

“* Early to bed and early to rise, lB 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise, 
said Dr. Mulbrie, as though he were producing 
an entirely original thing. As the gas, how- 
ever, was all turned off in the establishment at 
half-past nine, the doctor was undoubtedly the 
man who gained the second clause of the pro- 
mised blessings. 

“Helen,” said Miss Sybilla, when they had 
retired to ‘the rocky couch provided for them, 
“I wish you particularly to remember what 
Dr. Mulbrie said about lying on your right side 
first, so that the stomach can be emptied into 
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the heart; or, perhaps, it was the heart into 
the stomach, I am not sure which, but I know 
that it makes a great difference which side you 
lie on.” 

«Aunt Sybilla,” was the irreverent reply, “I 
believe that Dr. Mulbrie is both a fool and a 
knave; and [I shall lie on whichever side I 
choose, if he says that everything in the world 
empties into my heart. What business is it of 
his, I should like to know? I perfectly detest 
that man; and were it not for you and papa, I 
would not stay here another day.” 

Miss Sybilla ‘was very much shocked; but 
she managed to say, “I do hope, Helen, that 
you will behave as well as you can to Dr. Mul- 
brie; and I am sure that if you stay here 
quietly for awhile, you will never regret it.” 

Poor Miss Sybilla! her words were prophetic 
in a sense that she had litile expected; and 
Helen was quieted, although she resolutely re- 
fused to empty out her heart as her aunt re- 
quested. 

The latter was evidently in a fair way of 
becoming a convert to the Water-Cure system; 
and after a talk with the learned doctor, she 
became convinced that she had for a long time 
labored under various unsuspected difficulties. 


A wet pack was the first prescription; but poor ? aloof. 


$ 





Miss Sybilla emerged from mummydom more 
dead than alive. 

With her arms tightly bandaged to her sides, 
and well rolled in wet cloths-—with a huge sheet 
as an outer wrapping—she had been left to her 
own reflections for an hour, and the unwelcome 
attentions of a huge spider, that took this op- 
portunity to make various pedestrian excur- 
sions over her that were more curious than 
agreeable. She was entirely at his mercy, 
being in the unpleasant condition of “Johnny 
Sands,” and the spider lingered affectionately 
on her face; and, perhaps, grateful as the angel 
with the moss-rose, concluded to give it an ad- 
ditional charm by spinning a web across it! 

The good-natured woman, who did the pack- 
ing and packing, was plentiful with condo- 
lences, when her patient’s screams finally 
brought her to the scene of action; and the 
docter coolly remarked that ‘it was an occur- 
rence that probably would not happen to one 
person in a thousand.” 

“Would you like to be that thousandth per- 
son?” asked Helen, as her aunt sank on a sofa. 

She could not help laughing a little to see 
how innocently Miss Sybilla had glided into 
the role of invalid, while she had quietly kept 
(T0 BE CONTINUED.) 
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Litre baby May 

One bright Autumn day, 

God gave her to our care; 

Much we prized the treasure rare, 
Kissed with joy the darling child— 
Named her May, undefiled. 


Tiny baby May, 

In her cradle lay; 

Little features passing fair; 
Little rings of curling hair; 
Little black eyes shining bright; 
Little fingers clasping tight. 


Laughing baby May, 

Frolicsome and gay, 

Balancing her little feet ; 

Calling “mother,” low and sweet, 
With a thousand pretty ways, 
Swiftly pass the happy days. 


Drooping baby May 

Did not heed her play; 

Restless tossings, moans of pain; 
Clear we trace each penciled vein 
Of the half-closed, fringing lid, 
Failing beauty, partly hid. 

Dying baby May! 

Could we say Him “nay,” 

When the tender Shepherd came, 





His own little lamb to claim; 
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In his gentle arms to bear 
To green pastures ever fair? 


Marble baby May— 

No! ’tis only clay; 

Press the softly rounded cheek; 
Nevermore those lips shall speak; 
Lift the little dimpled hand— 
Baby’s left this lower land, 


Angel baby May, 

In yon Heaven’s bright day, 
E’en by faith we see thee stand, 
With the ransomed seraph band, 
Cast thy crown at Jesus’ feet, 
Sing bis praise in music sweet. 


Yet we miss thee, May; 

And ’tis hard to say, 

Father, let thy will be done; 
Thou hast only drawn thine own 
To thy welcome, full embrace, 
There to see thee face to face. 


Help us, Lord, each day, 

As we kneel to pray, 

To remember angel May; 
That when we, too, pass away, 
Glad the summons to obey, 
We may join our child above, 
Tn that realm of perfect love, 
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We were dining at the club. The dinner 
was in compliment to’an English gentleman, 
well known in literary circles abroad, and who 
was then on a visit to the United States. There 
were six of us, including our guest. 

After the maraschino had been served and 
the segars were lit, the conversation turned on 
apparitions. 

**More people believe in ghosts, even among 
educated men,’ said a retired lawyer, ‘‘than 
is generally supposed. But for my part, I am 
a skeptic on the subject, and always shall be.” 

“Yet there are strange experiences,’ an- 
swered a poet, who was present. ‘One hap- 
pened in my own family. My mother, after 
her marriage, left New England and came here, 
her parents still remaining in the secluded vil- 
lage, in old Plymouth county, where they had 
been born and bred. The winter of 1815, as 
aged people will tell you, was an unusually 
severe one. The snow lay five feet deep in the 
lowlands, and the drifts were thirty feet on the 
mountains. Travel was almost entirely sus- 
pended; the mails were everywhere behind 
time. For weeks, in consequence, my mother 
had not heard from her parents. One night, 
it was about twelve o’clock, she started up in 
bed with a cry of horror that awoke her hus- 
band. She was excessively agitated, trembled, 
and for some time strove in vain to speak. At 
last she said, ‘Father is dead. I heard him 
just now calling on my name.’ Her husband 
was ‘incredulous, and insisted she had been 
dreaming. ‘No,’ she said, ‘I was not asleep. 
I woke up with a chill, and as if some one was 
near; and then I heard father, as distinctly as 
I hear myself now, crying, ‘Mary, Mary.’ Oh! 


he is dead! he is dead!’ In vain her husband ; 


strove to reassure her, still insisting that it was 
a dream. She persisted in her belief. Two 
days later came a letter, announcing her father’s 
death ; and, strange to say, he had died at twelve 
o'clock on that very night, calling for his ab- 
sent daughter with his atest breath.” 

There was a pause of a minute or so; then 
the lawyer said, 

“That is hardly the case of an apparition. 
Nothing was seen. The sense of sight is more 
to be depended on than the sense of hearing. 


You may deceive the ear, when you cannot 
38 
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deceive the eye. Your mother had an imag) 
native mind, I suppose; most of you poets in, 
herit your ideality from the maternal side; and 
nothing more natural than that, separated as 
she was from her early home, and knowing her 
father was sick, as I presume she did, she 
should experience such an illusion.” 

“T will not say you are wrong,” was the 
reply. ‘But my mother did not know her 
father was ill. The last she heard of him he 
was in excellent health; and he was, moreover, 
a man still in the prime of life.” 

‘You say the sense of seeing can be relied 
on, when that of hearing cannot,” said a gene- 
ral officer at the table. ‘Well, how can you 
explain the facts I am about to narrate? I have 
never told the story before, because one does 
not like to talk, you know, of these things.” 

At this everybody drew close. You could 
have heard a pin drop for the next twenty 
minutes. 

» “Iwas a graduate of West Point,” said the 
general, looking at our English guest, “and 
saw service, therefore, from the first week of 
our late civil war. One of our family had 
always been bred for the army, ever since the 
establishment of the military academy; the 
others usually going into the law, or medicine, 
or trade, or the church. But, after ‘Bull Run,’ 
there was such an uprising that men of all pro- 
fessions flew to arms. I had but two brothers, 
$and both entered the army: one lives yet, the 
other sleeps at Fort Donelson.” 

He was silent for a moment; then, recovering 

himself, went on, 

‘“‘The younger of the two, a promising young 
$ lawyer out West, had raised a company, and 
$ when Grant moved on Tennessee, he was ordered 
i join that general. The order was given at 





the last moment, in consequence of the neces- 
sity of reinforcements. Hence I did not know, 
till after his fall, that my brother had left Cairo, 
where he had been drilling his men. I was, at 
that time, with M‘Clellan’s army, then lying in 
¢ forts and camps around Washington. 
’ «One day I sat idly smoking, looking into the 
} embers of my wood-fire. I had been thinking 
jof home, and Jim, as I last saw him, a hapd- 
3 some, high-spirited young fellow, just come to 
3manhood. All at once the coals seemed to dis- 
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appear, the hut to lengthen out, and in their 
place I beheld a wide plain, with the gray 
morning breaking over it. Nothing can be 
eonceived more desolate, more ghostly, than 
that chill expanse of landscape. At the same 
time a strange feeling came over me. I do not 
gay I am utterly insensible to fear; certainly, 
the first time I led an assault, my heart flut- 
tered nervously; but on this eccasion the sen- 
gation was infinitely more appalling, indeed it 3 
was indescribable. My hair, as when Saul be- 
held the Witch of Ender, literally stood on end. 
[thought te shake off what I told myself must 
be an illusion, by loeking away from the fire; 
but some horrible fascination held me: it was 3 
as if unseen spirits were all around me, as if 3 
some foul fiend would seize me if I changed my ; 
glance. Looking thus, I beheld the fog lift, at 3 
first slowly, then more rapidly, antil at last it 3 
rolled away completely and left the prospect } 
clear. My heart beat; it was a deserted battle- 3 
field I saw. Broken artillery-wagons, dead 3 
horses, shattered trees, heaps of corpses; and 2 
already one er two birds of prey wheeling in: 
the gray sky overhead. In one particular spot, 
to which my eye appeared drawn against my 
will, which I shuddered to look at, and yet} 
which I could not turn away from, I recognized 
the signs of an unusually desperate encounter. g 
There was a pile of dead; and all around it 
shattered muskets and bent bayonets; and from 3 
the ghastly heap there was thrust forth, here 
ai arm, and there a leg, while all the rest was 
undistinguishable. Do I say all was undistin- 
guishable? No, there was one face there, to 
which this awful fascination drew me, that 
lay, white and clearly recognizable, turned up 
toward the sky. Gentlemen, it was the face 
of my brother.” 

The speaker paused for a moment, drew a 
long breath, and then went on in a calmer tone, 

“You will excuse my emotion. But I felt 
then that Jim was dead. How long I continued 
gazing at this scene I never knew: it was sim- 
Ply impossible for me to remove my eyes; I 
could not count moments; I did not even seem 
to breathe. Horror and grief were my only 3 





Sensations. At last the landscape faded, but 
slowly, and almost imperceptibly, as you see a 3 
Picture disappear in @ dissolving view; and 
only the red coals, half obscured by the gray 
ashes, remained. But I still sat, silent and 
absorbed, until suddenly a hand was laid on 
my shoulder, and looking up, with a start, I 
beheld a brother officer, with whom I was on 
terms of intimacy. The moment he observed 
my face, he stepped back, as if struck by a 


shot. ‘Good God! Harry,’ he cried, ‘what is 
the matter? You look as if you had seen a 
ghost!’ Within three hours a telegraph came, 
announcing the fight at Fort Donelson; and 
two days after, when the mail arrived, I had 
certain intelligence of my brother’s death. He 
had fallen in a desperate struggle, a real hand- 
in-hand fight, and lay, amid a pile of his slain 
men, just as I saw him in my trance.” 

There was a long silence, for the manner of 
the speaker, more even than his words, had 
called up vividly before us the whole scene. 
For the time we had been under a spell similar 
to his own. 

The lawyer was the first to recover. 

“You have rightly called it a trance,” he 
said. “It was a most extraordinary circum- 
stance, to say the least; hardly explicable on 
any known natural laws. But I suppose there 
is, after all, something in clairvoyance; and I 
should call this, perhaps, an example of that 
sort of illusion. Imagination! imagination! 
what tricks it plays us! We are absorbed in 
thinking of some future event, and lo! we ‘see 
visions and dream dreams.’ I have no doubt 
the phantom that Brutus beheld the night be- 
fore Pharsalia, originated in some similar— 
shall I say it?—abnormal condition of mind.” 

No one replied. No one, indeed, cared to 
reply, except the skeptical lawyer. We smoked 
in silence for awhile. Then our English guest 
spoke. 

“I think this is the time to narrate an inci- 
dent that happened to myself,” he said, knock- 
the ashes from his segar, and looking at the 
lawyer. ‘An incident that differs from either 
of those which have been mentioned, in that I 
had no interest in the apparition which I saw, 
and, therefore, could not have had it projected 
on the retina of my brain, to use an optical 
illustration, neither simply, by memory, nor 
more remotely, by any combination of ideas 
however recondite.” 

We glanced at each other. 


On every face 
was intense curiosity, except on that of the 


lawyer, whd looked incredulous still. But as 
our guest continued steadily to regard him, 
there gradually stole over him, for the first 
time, a puzzled expression. 

“You say you really saw an apparition?” he 
asked. 

*«Listen!” was the answer. 

I thought then, and I think still, that when 
the Ancient Mariner fixed the wedding-guest 
with his “glittering eye,” he must have looked 
like the speaker as he made this answer. The 
words impressed you at once with the truth 
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of what he was about to relate; but the words 
were nothing compared to that look, which 
seemed absolutely to freeze one with horror. 
The lawyer changed color and dropped his 
gaze uneasily. 

“It is about twenty-five years ago when the 
incident oceurred,” said the Englishman, ‘‘and 
I had just taken my degree at Oxford. After 
a few weeks at the old homestead, I started on 
a visit to Berkshire, to see s favorite class- 
mate, whom I had promised to run down to on 
the first opportunity. He lived in what had 
once been an abbey, and which his family had 
lately bought; the original owners, who had 
held it ever since the Refermation, having died 
out. 

“I found it to be a noble old pile; and it was 
surrounded by gigantic trees. A I drove up, 
I caught sight of a mossy roof, projecting 
oriels, and a tall tower, all aglow in the setting 
sun. My host himself welcomed me at the 
porch, a finely-groined specimen of thirteenth 


century work. We dined alone. After the 


servants had left, the talk fell upon the place. 
I was admiring the broad sweep of the river, 
which I had passed as I approached, and the 
noble entrance-hall through which I had been 


conducted, when my friend said, ‘Yes! We 


pride ourselves on the house as one ef the most é 


interesting in the kingdom. The octagonal 
tower, which you speak of as reddening in the 
sunset, the porch, and the hall, are thought to 
be of the time of Stephen; they are certainly 
as old as Edward the First; though most of the 
building was remodeled, and some very im- 
portant additions made, in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth. It is full of historical associations 
also. At first it was. preceptory of the Knights 
Templars, and afterward a priory: the last 
prior became Bishop of St. David’s. I think 
the wing where we sit was altered from the 
abbot’s palace. In every generation, during 
those old fendal times, great men were brought 
here to be buried: among them, Warwick, the 
King-maker, as his father, Richard Neville, be- 
headed at. York, had been before him. Here, 
also, Elizabeth was imprisoned fer the better 
part of three years. There is a secret room, 
which I must show you to-morrow, the chimney 
of which communicates with the chimney of 
the hall, so that the smoke may escape unno- 
ticed. I often think, that, if the old walls could 
speak, what tales they would have to tell! 
There is one legend that has always had for 
me an especial interest. Tradition says, that, 
when the founder, Montacute, Earl of Salis- 





bury, went to the Crusades, he came here for 


the last prayers of the monks, and was met by 
his daughter, then in a neighboring convent, 
who brought with her all her nuns. Poor 
thing! she had been in love with a ‘squire of 
low degree,’ before she became a nun, and the 
lover took this opportunity te meet her secretly 
and elope with her. The pair escaped in a 
boat down the river; but were seon caught. 
She was sent back to her convent. He was 
flung into the tower here. The crime was sac- 
rilege, the punishment awful; so he tore his 
clothes into shreds, and tried to escape by let- 
ting himself down from the windew. The frail 
support broke, however, and be was frightfully 
mangled, so that it was thought he would die; 
but he lived through it, and, on his recovery, 
broken in health and spirits, asked leave to 
become a monk here. I sometimes wonder if 
his spirit walks.’ 

*¢We conversed in this strain till a late hour, 
when my host himself accompanied me to my 
room, which was a large, gloomy chamber, built 
in the Tudor style, and evidently of the reign 
of Elizabeth. Left alone here, I began to runi- 
nate on the subjects we had been talking of, till 
I almost fancied I could see strange figures in 
the shadows of the distant corners. Several 
times I rose and walked to where these objects 
appeared to be; but they always resolved them- 
selves into nothing. I tried the door and win- 
dows to see that all was fast, and even sounded 
the walls for secret panels. It was with an 
effort that I finally shook off these feelings and 
crept into the huge, old-fashioned bedstead, 
which stood in funereal state in one corner of 
the apartment. I do not know how it was, but 
though I had always laughed at apparitions, 
there seemed something uncanny, as the Scotch 
say, about the room; and it was some time be- 
fore I fell asleep. My last recollection is of 
saying to myself, in a state of semi-conscious 
ness, that I had been a fool to be affected, even 
for a moment, by these old women’s fears. 

“¥ woke, after awhile, with a start. I felt 
that somebody, or something, was in the room, 
though as yet I could neither hear, nor see 
anything. Strangest of all, I was shaking with 
a chill; for an icy wind seemed blowing across 
me: a wind like that which comes from a funeral 
vault long shut up, and now suddenly opened. 
I sat up in bed, glancing fearfully around. The 
chamber was not entirely dark, for a bit of 
moonlight streamed in through the window # 
the further end of the apartment, so that ob- 
jects, in that direction at least, could be seen 
with comparative distinctness. But around the 
head of my bed, and on the side of the room 
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farthest from the casement, there was almost } 


total darkness. It was there, I felt instinctively, 
that I must look for the thing of horror, what- 
ever it was. And the same instinct suggested 
that it was nothing mortal. For a moment I 
expected to see the lover-monk, on whom my 
thoughts had been running before I fell asleep; 
and I faced resolutely around, though my heart 
beat like a trip-hammer, to brave the sight. 
But though I looked and looked, I could dis- 
cern nothing. At last I heard a sob, distinctly 
@ woman’s sob, which: seemed to come from’ 
behind the curtain at the head of the bed. I 
pushed the curtain aside” But still I saw no- 
thing. At this my flesh began to creep. What 
if the first sign of this unseen presence should 
be its clammy fingers seizing me? If I could 
only behold something tangible, no matter how 
terrible, it would be less horrible, I thought, 
than this uncertainty. How little I knew of 
myself! For now I heard a second sob, at the 
side of the bed, accompanied by a half stifled 
sound, as of rustling garments. There was no 
delusion in this. My senses were as clear then 
as they are now. For I remember, fhat, in 
order to assure myself that I was awake, and 
that I had not the nightmare, I began to count. 
I had counted eleven, all the while the feeling 
of the invisible presence growing stronger, 
when, suddenly, out of the obscurity, and oppo- 
site to me, emerged a basin of antique form, 
that appeared to float on air, for nothing sup- 
ported it. Instantaneously it was followed by 
two thin, shrunken hands, the hands of a 
woman, and having that indescribable look 
which we associate with death and the grave. 
They were about two feet behind the basin, 
which continued to move down the room; and 
as it moved, the hands moved after it, vainly 
trying to reach it: the fingers twining and 
twisting together, as when wrung in grief, or 
as when some dreadful stain is being essayed 
to be washed out. At first the hands seemed 
to be without a body, for they faded away, 
above the wrists, into vague shadows. But 
soon what seemed the figure of a woman ap- 
peared. It was dvessed in a coif, weeds and 
Wimple, in the fashion of Queen Elizabeth’s 
time: and though distinctly outlined, was also 
Semi-transparent; and it glowed with a sort 
of ghastly brilliancy, like the sepulchral igni- 
Jatui seen about grave-yards. I am sure I saw 
the opposite wall through it; vaguely, indeed, 
but still I saw it, for I counted three successive 
panels that it passed as it moved. The horror 
of this you cannot imagine. Nor was this all; 
the garments, though those of a widow, were 








not black, as they should have been, but white; 
they were really a shroud cut after the pat- 
tern of mourning attire. Was it a visitant from 
the grave I beheld? The face was the last part 
of the phantom to become visible. The cold 
sweat started out all over me when I saw it; 
for it was dried and blackened, as is that of a 
mummy, only more horrible; the most horrible 
face, indeed, of which it is possible to conceive. 
It had apparently lain in a charnel-house for 
centuries, shriveling and blackening, denied the 
common heritage of turning to dust and ashes; 
a face that God had condemned to remain, for 
all time, with the stamp still on it of the agonies 
of remorse through which the soul had passed 
away. The face was that of a woman of mid- 
dle-age, and had been hard and cruel in life, 
but now it had a set and eager expression 
pitiable to behold. Through all the ghastly 
traces of the hundreds of years she had been 
in the tomb, it could be seen that some awful, 
unexpiated sin haunted this woman, and kept 
her from quiet in the grave, and would haunt 
her till the Day of Judgment. The bending 
figure, the outstretched hand, the look of de- 
spair; I read it all: she was trying to wash 
out her crime, whatever it was; but the water 
eluded her forever! 

“The phantom never stopped, nor looked 
around, but swiftly pursued the basin, past the 
side of my bed, past its foot, and diagonally 
across the chamber in the direction of the win- 
dow. Before the spectre appeared, I thought, 
as I have told you, that anything would be 
better than suspense. NowI would have given 
worlds to be able to close my lids, or to look 
in another direction, or to exorcise the spectre 
by crying out aloud; but my tongue stuck to 
the roof of my mouth, as if seared there by 
hot irons; a horrible fascination, such as the 
general has described, heid my gaze fixed on 
the apparition. All this time, too, I was pos- 
sessed by an indescribable fear that the figure 
might turn its frightful eyes upon me; and 
I felt I should die if it did. My breathing 
stopped, my heart ceased beating. At last 
the phantom reached the moonlight, which 
fell, as I have said, in a long line athwart the 
floor, at the lower end of the room. Now, 
surely, it would turn! Again I tried to speak; 
but I was suffocating. I endeavored to leap 
out of the bed; my nerveless limbs refused to 
move. Suddenly the basin stopped, then seemed 
to make a brief circuit, as if coming back; but 
as it wheeled, it vanished instantaneously, as if 
absorbed into the moonbeams. Immediately 
after, with a wild wringing of the hands, which 
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‘I shall see to my dying day, the woman also 
melted away, and was gone. All this, though it 
occupied but a few seconds, seemed hours. 

“I drew a long breath. I felt like one re- 
stored from death. But for a long while I was 
helpless, and expected the phantom to reap- 
pear. It did not, however, come back. Gra- 
dually the paralysis of tongue and limb, which 
had held me, relaxed its grasp; and now, with 
returning strength, came restored incredulity, 
and I rose from bed, saying that in some way 
a trick must have been played upon me. To 
solve this, I determined to re-examine the 
apartment. But in vain I tried the lock; in 
vain I shook the casement; in vain I searched 
for a secret entrance behind the bed. I sounded 
each panel of the wainscot successively for the 
same purpose. I even took up the small Turkey 
carpet that was spread in front of the chimney- 
piece, near where the apparition had vanished, 
to see if there was a trap-door concealed be- 
neath it. After a thorough scrutiny, I returned 
to my pillow, convinced that nobody could have 
entered the room, or left it, by natural means: 
and the conviction brought back to me the chill 
horror of the preceding hour, and made the 
cold sweat start again on my forehead. 

“Of course I slept no more that night. At 
every sound, however slight, I fancied that I 
heard again that sob; and once, when the moon 
was overshadowed, and then suddenly came out 
again, I started up, thinking the spectre had 
returned. At last the moon set, and then the 
chamber became intensely dark. Now, if pos- 
sible, my terror, or whatever you may call it, 
increased. Awful shapes appeared to be all 
about me. A dozen times there seemed, for an 
instant, to be something emerging from the 
gloom; and I shrank back, and instinctively 
wished to draw the bed-clothes over my face. 
But, unnerved as I was, I still retained the re- 
solution to probe the matter to the bottom, and 
so I faced it out, determined, to see the phan- 
tom again, if it should return. But it did not 
come back, The hours dragged on, and, at 
last, I heard a cock crow. What a sense of 
relief that homely sound brought to me! Soon 
after, the first gray light of the dawn began to 
struggle through the window where the spectre 
had vanished, and I lost no time in getting up. 

‘«But the strangest, part of my story remains 
to be told. I was restless till my friend made 
his appearance, and then, first making sure 
that no servants would interrupt us, I narrated 
my experience of the night. My host seemed 
uneasy, but not startled, and, when I had con- 
cluded, said, ‘I will be frank with you; there 


is a legend that such an apparition haunts that 
room; but I have never eredited it, and I did 
not know which room the spectre affeeted til] 
this morning. You know our family only re- 
cently bought the place, and I have been here 
very little myself. The servants ought to have 
told me yesterday, when I ordered that room 
prepared for you. I chose it because of its 
quaintness, thinking you would like it. The 
housemaid, it seems, wished to warn me, but 
the housekeeper would not permit it; however, 
> this morning, as I was dressing, it all came out 
from my valet. The legend is, that in ihe reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, a widow lived here with 
her son, still quite a child. The little fellow 
was slow to learn, especially to learn to write: 
he was always blotting his copy-books; and his 
mother, attributing it to carelessness and obsti- 
nacy, punished him constantly and severely. 
One day, so goes the tradition, she became so 
enraged that she whipped him till he died. 
The tragedy happened in the chamber where 
you slept, and ever since her ghost walks there, 
preceded by a basin that no one holds, and in 
which®she vainly tries to wash her hands, I 
have always thought the legend a very poe- 
tical one, but have never regarded it as any- 
thing but a legend. You are sure you never 
heard of the tradition ?’ 

‘‘T answered that I had not, and added, that, 
if I had seen an apparition of the monk, or 
even of his mistress, we might have accounted 
for it by a waking hallucination; for we had 
talked of them in the evening, and I had gone 
to sleep thinking of them. ‘Well,’ replied my 
friend, ‘it is certainly very singular. I do not 
think any servant here can have been playing 
us a trick; they would not dare te do it; and 
besides, they are not capable. A scientific opti- 
cian, if one gave him the apparatus, could, no 
doubt, produce something like the spectacle 
you saw; but he could not do it without get- 
ting into the room; but the doors were locked: 
besides, you would have found the apparatus 
when you came to search. You say the spectre 
disappeared at the window. I will send fora 
carpenter and have the casement and sill re- 
moved, to see if there is any secret spring, by 
which a person might open the window.’ 

“The carpenter made his appearance by the 
time we had done breakfasting. We had kept 
our own counsel as to what had disturbed my 
sleep; but when the servants heard what was 
io be done, I think they suspected something 
of the truth. They gathered in knots by them- 














selves, and carefully kept away from that side 





of the house. The scrutiny was thorough. But 
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* no secret spring was discovered. 
sisted on prosecuting the inquiry still further, 
however, and ordered the floor to be ripped up 
near the window. And now comes the most 
extraordinary part of the whole affair. Lying 
carelessly amid the rubble, with which the 
space between the rafters was partially filled 
in, and as if put there to bury them out of 
sight forever, were some antique copy-books, 
written in the characters of the age of Eliza- 
beth, and blotted all over, as if by a child who 
could not, or would not, learn to write.” 


My host in- “You have not, I believe, mentioned the 
fos of the place. Is it any secret? Some- 

times, we know, families, who own houses called 

haunted, don’t like them talked about.” 

“No secret in the least. The place is Bisham 
Abbey. It was granted, originally, to Anne of 
Cleves; but she exchanged it; and it was owned 
by the Hobby family at the time of the tragedy. 
A picture of Lady Hobby, the mother of the 
child, hangs in the hall; I saw it the day we 
found the copy-books; and it was the very face, 
the very coif and wimple I had beheld in the 








The speaker stopped. Every one drew a long $ night; only in the picture the weeds are, of 
course, black, and the face a bloodless white.” 


breath. -At last the lawyer remarked, 





IN HAYING TIME. 


BY LEON WEST. 


Sze the waving of the grass, 
As the breezes o’er it pass, 
Like a fairy legion racing through the vale. 
How it surges to and fro, 
With a rustling sound below, 
Like the billows of the ocean in a gale. 


See! the East is all aglowing, 
And the farmer goes to mowing, 

Leading on his band of heroes to the field; 
With his scythe each takes his “rifle,” 
(Though it differs quite a trifle 

From the one the hardy hunter loves to wield.) 


All in Nature seems to vie 
With the blue and cloudless sky, 
As it smiles upon the work so well begun; 
While the swaths, in even rows, 
Lie in motionless repose, 
Sending up their dewy incense to the sun. 


Yonder come the girls and boys, 
With their spreading-forks and noise, 

And the heavy swaths they fearlessly assail; 
While the farmer’s pretty daughter 
Bears a pail of sweetened water, 

To refresh the thirsty mowers in the vale. 
But the lovely morn has fled, 
And the afternoon instead, 

Brings a warning to the farmer and the rest; 
Ft a black and heavy cloud, 
Like a sable pall or shroud, 

Gathers quickly, and is rising in the West! 
What a running—what a rustle! 
All is hurry now and bustle; 

Not a moment must be wasted by delay. 
See the farmer running hither, 
Men and maidens running thither, 

As they hasten to secure the drying hay. 
Higher, higher mounts the shower, 
In its majesty and power, 

While the sun, as if in terror, veils his face’; 
And the rakes fly quicker, quicker, 
As the forked lightnings flicker 

O'er the Heavens with their bright and vivid trace, 
Now the drops begin to patter, . 
And the hands begin to scatter, 

As they heed the sudden rising of the breeze; 





And the thunder's crashing rattle 
Startles the affrighted cattle, 
Which were dozing in the shadow of the trees. 


Hurry, hurry now for shelter! 
All are running helter skelter; 
But the hay beneath the “caps” is all secure; 
And the rain a deluge pours, 
As they all arrive in-doors, 
Heated, panting, dripping, laughing and demure. 


Oh! the lightning, how it flashes! 
And the thunder, how it crashes! 
And the forest trees are bending ’neath the blast; 
While the sturdy branches, riven 
By the fiery bolts of Heaven, 
O’er the plain in wild confusion now are cast. 


But an overruling Power, 
Even in this awful hour, 
Holds the tempest in subjection to its will; 
For, amid the warring noise, 
Methinks I hear again that voice, 
Softly speaking to the tempest, “ Peace! be still!” 
Lo! the elements obey, 
And the clouds are rulled away, 
All the sounds of conflict now have ceased, 
Save the low, rebellious thunder, 
As it dies in sullen wonder, 
In its dark and lurid caverns in the East. 
See! the sun is shining forth 
O’er the fresh and smiling earth, 
And the beauty of the scene delights the eye; 
And the balmy zephyrs blowing, 
Ilealth and fragrance now are sowing, 
While the brilliant bow of promise spans the sky. 
Oh! ye lordlings of the city! 
As ye look with scorn or pity 
On the farmer’s homespun frock and horny palm, 
Little dream ye of the pleasure, 
In the labor and the leisure, 
Of the independent monarch of the farm. 
Spring is glorious with its flowers; 
Autumn with its harvest hours; 
And the Winter-time, with merry sports and eleighing; 
But in all the circling year, 
There is nought to me so dear, 
As the merry, merry, merry time of haying! 





CAPTAIN JOE’S BUTTON. 


BY DAISY 


“T am more than ever convinced that you 
are a true specimen of your sex—false to the 
very core!” 

** As you seem to be quite satisfied with your 
interesting and epigramatic conclusion, allow 
me to wish you good-morning.” 

That was how they parted. 

“By Jove! my dear fellow, she’s the most 
magnificent creature you ever looked upon. 
There! wait an instant; she’s coming this way, 
on Graham’s arm.” : 

“You forget,” said Capt. Livingston, laugh- 
ingly, ‘‘that your announcement of ‘Graham’ 
brings me no definite idea. Recollect my ab- 
sence from civilization, and don’t expect me to 
know your ball-room belles and beaux in this 
abrupt fashion.” 

A voice, clear as a silver bell, a low laugh 
that was music itself, rang out behind the 
speakers. Nothing very dreadful; yet the 
bronzed soldier started as if stung by some 
bitter emotion. 

“Miss Trevelyan, permit me—my friend, 
Capt. Livingston.” 

A courtesy with her own calm, simple grace ; 
a bow almost ironical in its proud humility: 
and Maud Trevelyan and Joe Livingston met 
again. 

A form of perfect beauty, every feature of the 
exquisite face pure and clearly cut, golden, 
supple hair, and soft, dark eyes, into whose 
depths he had so often gazed—this was what 
Capt. Livingston saw as he looked at the woman 
before him. 

‘‘Are you but lately arrived, Capt. Living- 
ston?” she said, with a little droop of her mag- 


nificent eyes; ‘‘just in time for our German, $ dance together. 
§ this season. 


however, to which, of course, you are a de- 
votee.”’ 





VENTNOR. 


Gerrold, is our favorite leader in all parties, 
dinners, and drives, not to mention the afore- 
said German. And, by-the-way, Mr. Gerrold, 
let me suggest that you commence it as soon as 
possible, for I see my good aunt is beginning to 
look sleepy already.” 

‘‘And now for your partner,” said Gerrold, 
as Miss Trevelyan swept quietly away in the 
graceful deux temps. ‘‘ Don’t you remember your 
little pet, my pretty cousin, Clara Haughton? 
She has come out a belle and a beauty since 
you saw her last, Livingston; see, that is she 
under the window.” 

‘‘That little Clare!’’ with amused surprise. 
‘‘T shall stand in awe of so dashing a young 
lady.” 

But Capt. Livingston need not have feared 
his quandom playmate, for Miss Haughton’s 
greeting was cordial in the extreme. 

“It seems like old times, Capt. Joe,” she said, 
with her own childish playfulness, as they took 
their seats for the German. ‘‘ Do you remember 
how you used to pull my curls, and call me 
your little sweet-heart? Which reminds me 
that I have to apologize for calling you by the 
old familiar title.” 

“What? Oh! surely, you did call me ‘Capt. 
Joe.’ Nay, Miss Clara, I would only suggest 
one amendinent; drop the title entirely. We 
are old enough friends for that.” 

But Clara shook her head, while she blushed. 

‘Did you ever see such perfection of dancing 
as Miss Trevelyan’s?” asked she, changing the 
subject, as a faint odor of perfumed violets 
swept past them, and Maud glided down the 
room; “it’s a pleasure to see her and Dudley 
They have led every German 
Do you know, Capt. Livingston, I 
believe that will make a match in the end? 


“My Germans have been sadly neglected of } She certainly seems to like no one as well.” 


late; two years of active service makes me very 
rusty in all that pertains to the beau monde, Miss 
Trevelyan.” j 

“Not to mention nine or ten months in that 
very delightful Libby,” interrupted Douglas 
Gerrold, with a shiver. ‘‘I don’t imagine you 
eared much about civilization in its ultra form 
in those days, Joe ?” 

‘You will find Saratoga at its gayest, Capt. 





«“ Ah!” with a nonchalant smile, and bending 
yet more devotedly over the chestnut curls of 
his pretty partner. 

The wild, melancholy waltz-music filled the 
air, and Livingston sat there with a mad, scorn- 
ful pain at his heart, and laughing badinage on 
his lips. So goes the hollow show we call 8 
ciety ; and one’s skeleton is rarely hidden away 
with such care that we do not some day hear 


Livingston,” said the lady; ‘your friend, Mr. : the rattling of its bones! 
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Miss Trevelyan and Capt. Livingston had 
carefully avoided taking each other up; but 
fate at last brought them together. The figure 
was a rather complicated one, and one timid, 
frightened beginner, who evident!y regarded 
the mysteries of the German with utter terror, 
persisted in giving her right hand instead of 
her left, and, of course, they came outall wrong, 
with any partner but the right one. There was 
no time for pride or pique. Maud only knew 
that she was sweeping down the ball-room with 
the most elegant dancer that ever she remem- 
bered, to the rise and fall of the old fascinatir.g 
waltz. It was a moment foo full of pain, of old 
memories, for either to break the silence; and 
with a face as pale as her own, Capt. Livingston 
placed her in her chair, drew his splendid 
figure io its own stately height, and bowing low, 
left the belle of the ball-room. 

But late that night, beautiful Maud Treve- 
lyan wept tears of utter humiliation as she 
paced up and down her room, and little dreamed 
that only a frail partition of plaster and paint 
hid her from the pitying heart that was even 
then murmuring her name. 

Capt. Livingston thought tenderly of his old 
love over his segar. I don’t think he had 
counted the cost that it would be to bask in the 


marvelous beauty he worshiped, and have it, 


brighten and glow for all but himself. It mad- 
dened him, even while he swore that he would 
break the barrier down. 

The warm July days went on rapidly enough 
at Saratoga. The season was a brilliant one, 
and every corner of the vast hotels was crowded. 
Day after day Capt. Livingston rose with the 
old aching pain; night after night he saw 
Maud’s dazzling face in the ball-room; and 
yet they seemed but further asunder. Every 
day on the Lake Avenue might be seen Miss 
Trevelyan’s fast grays and her little Victoria 
¢arriage, while within it sat the belle and some 
one of her numerous admirers—each day a dif- 
ferent one. And in that very impartiality Joe 
: Livingston took courage, as he galloped past 
the low carriage, and bowed ceremoniously to 
its fair oceupant. Not that Capt. Joe was alone 
either; it had come to be quite the pleasantest 
part of the idle day, that fast horse-back ride 
with Clara Haughton. As for little Clare her- 
self, she had never an idea of falling in love 
with her old play-fellow—not she. It was all 
very nice to have so distinguished a follower, 
even if he was distrait and half savage at times. 
Bhe used to eye him curiously when she saw 
him with Miss Trevelyan (which was not too 
often) in the ball-room, and the sly puss tried 
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hard to coax him into talking of his past. A 
vain attempt. That past, whether of good or ill, 
was a sealed book to all of Capt. Livingston’s 
acquaintances, save one. 

‘‘How many of us are disposed for croquet 
this morning?” said Mr. Gerrold, addressing 
the group collected on the piazza of the Haugh- 
ton’s cottage. ‘It’s dreadfully warm, or it will 
be in two hours’ time; and as we’ve just voted 
life a bore by acclamation, let’s worry our- 
selves into amiability by venting our disgust on 
the croquet balls.” 

«After which, lemonade. ‘Oh! my prophetic 
soul!’” laughed Clara Haughton, “what a ter- 
rible piece of perpetual motion you are, Doug- 
las. I wonder why one gets so abominably 
bored at Saratoga!” 

““Not getting ennuyec, little Clare?” queried 
Miss Trevelyan, as she knocked her ball into 
position. ‘‘When a bright, contented little sprite 
like you grows bored, some material change 
must be coming o’er the spirit of your dreams. 
Day-dreams, of course; every one has so clear 
a conscience, now-a-days, that our slumbers are 
devoid of visions.” 

**Your’s ought to be haunted,” said Gerrold, 
mockingly; ‘the list of killed, wounded and 
missing grows larger every day.” 

“And talking of such wholesale slaughter, 
what has become of Eva Marston?” asked Miss 
Lyle, a very lovely-looking girl, a cousin of 
Clara’s. 

The party had by this time begun playing, 
and nobody noticed the pallor that whitened 
Miss Trevelyan’s lips as she glanced at Capt. 


3 Livingston. He did not look toward her, being, 


to ail intents and purposes, deeply engaged in 
placing the ball under Clara’s pretty little foot. 

“Eva Marston!” echoed Gerrold, bestowing 
a surreptitious shove upon his partner’s ball; 
‘I don’t wonder you ask, for she was the very 
worst flirt I ever knew.” 

“Chiefly because of her utter want of princi- 
ple,” said Clara; “but it’s rather odd that I 
seem to be the only member of this party who 
can. give you all a bit of news in regard to 
her.” 

“What?” cried everybody ina breath. That 
is, everybody but Miss Trevelyan and Capt. 
Joe. 

“T had a letter this morning—your turn to 
play, Capt. Joe—from Mary Clinton; and she 
says that all Boston is in a perfect hubbub over 
Eva Marston’s elopement with Herbert Wayne, 
to whom, so says Dame Rumor, she had been 
privately engaged since before the war.” 

Whereupon arose a chorus of exclamations 
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from the croquet players; but only Capt. Joe’s § once have been, for, like all things human, they 


quick eyes saw Miss Trevelyan’s white fingers 
tighten over the ivory sticks of her fan, until 
the frail toy broke. As he lifted it from the 
grass to place it in her extended hand, he saw 
that the dainty thing was crushed to pieces; 
and his heart throbbed with a fever-beat to 
which it had long been a stranger, as she said, 
more softly than she had yet spoken to him, 

“T thank you!” 

But this little drama passed unseen by those 
around. 

“I have my bit of news to add to yours, 
Clara,” said Mr. Gerrold, as the hot and tired 
ladies flung down their mallets, and walked 
slowly back to Mrs. Haughton’s parlor, ‘“‘and 
one that will be interesting to you;” and 
there was a world of merry mischief in his 
bright eyes as he turned them on his little 
cousin. 

“Anybody coming?” asked Capt. Joe, as he 
threw himself in a lounging-chair by the table. 
“You must for once be going to announce the 
arrival of some lord of creation, or ——” 

“Tt would not interest us ladies!” pouted 
Clara. ‘Captain Joe, I’ve no patience with 
your impudence.” 

“‘Guessed right, Livingston; for my new- 
comer is no less than Hal Thornton, who tele- 
graphs me he’ll be here this evening.” 

Capt. Joe started up, his whole face beaming. 

*‘Not dear old Hal! How upon earth did he 
get away from Washington. Though, I come to 
think of it, he must be having a long leave, like 
myself, since our experience in the Libby.” 

Miss Trevelyan’s voice broke in, 

“Ts that the redoubtable Major Thornton of 
whom I have heard so much?” 

Clara Haughton’s cheeks grew beautifully 
pink as she answered, 

“Yes, indeed, Maud, dear. For description 
of him, mentally and personally, I refer you to 
his particular friend, his fidus Achates, Capt. 
Joe.” 

“It’s such a wretched plan to puff people be- 
forehand,” said Livingston, addressing Miss 
Trevelyan in his coolest, laziest of voices; ‘I 
am not equal to the exertion. Besides, if I do 
not mistake, Miss Trevelyan is wont to form her 
own estimate of men, and their actions, by a 
curious method of unknown quantities that no 
by-stander can ever explain or fathom.” 

She looked at him fixedly; then her eyelids 
quivered a little as she made answer, 

“‘Miss Trevelyan’s estimate would be deemed 
of little worth by most men, I fear; and per- 
haps her opinions are not valued as they would 


are liable to change!” 

And having said this with an inflection of 
tone that was inimitable, she rose to leave the 
room. 

“Not going without the lemonade, Maud?” 
pleaded Clara. 

“I have an engagement tc keep, and our cro- 
quet has already lost me my reputation for 
punctuality. Shall I see you to-night? It is 
not German night, is it?” 

“Indeed, no,” answered Gerrold, with » 
comic sigh of relief; ‘‘and as Thornton dines 
with me, suppose we all have the evening here? 
Do you agree, Clara?” 

“Charming,” said his cousin. ‘Don’t be late, 
Maud, for I can assure you Major Thornton 
is an individual whom I expect will gain a high 
place in your good graces.” 

But Miss Trevelyan’s smile was very proud 
and cold as she walked quietly out of the room. 
As for Capt. Joe, he was in exhilarating spirits 
for the rest of the morning. 

I don’t know what Maud Trevelyan’s reflec- 
tions may have been during the rest of the 
warm July day; but as evening drew near, she 
became aware of a certain degree of restlessness 
that was utterly foreign to her nature. Poor 
Fantine, her French maid, found Mam’selle 
very capricious that night. And as Miss Treve- 
lyan walked leisurely down the piazza in the 
bright moonlight, she felt her heart fairly sink, 
and her courage, almost failed her. Then, with 
a scornful curl of her proud mouth, at the 
thought of her own weakness, she swept over 
the threshold. 

And as Major Thornton looked up, he saw 
} the beautiful woman of whom he had heard so 
much, and surmised a great deal more. 

Miss Trevelyan eyed him 9 little more closely 
than was her wont, as he gracefully acknow- 
ledged their introduction; for had she not 
heard him described as Capt. Livingston's 
“ fidus Achates;” and, perhaps, she wondered if 
the major had ever heard of her. 

“So dreadfully warm!” sighed Clara, bending 
half out of the window where Miss Trevelyan 
sat, calmly beautiful, in the moonlight. «T’ve 
been trying to induce the gentlemen to forego 
gas, and sit in this delicious moonlight; but 
they are not sufficiently romantic, alas! and I 
am convinced that if they only wait long enough 
they will be delivered over to the tortures of an 
army of musquitoes as just punishment.” 

“A truce, Miss Clare,” said Major Thorn- 
ton’s tranquil, trainante voice. ‘You know I 
said I had an especial and particular reason 
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for preferring gas; one has to take so much for 
granted by moonlight.” 

«And why?” said Clara, lightly. 

“I can tell you,” said Capt. Joe, answering 
for his friend. ‘‘Hal has a curious fancy for 
always wanting to see plainly the individual 
whom he may be honoring with his notice. 
Does the moonlight require an extra amount 
éf faith on his part that his conversation is not 
wasted? Miss Clara, pray append to this ex- 
planation ‘L. E. D.’” 

“What a base way of defending one!” cried 
the major, gayly. ‘‘Miss Trevelyan, I appeal 
to your sense of justice. ‘Because I confess to 
having a penchant for ‘looking mine adversary 
in the eye,’ is the corollary to be drawn that I 
am deficient in my ideas of the said individual’s 
good faith? Or am I to be set down as a skeptic 
of the first water?” 

“To answer your question by another, Major 
Thornton,” said Maud, with an amused smile; 
“do you generally consider every individual 
whom you engage in conversation as your ‘ad- 
versary?’ If so, let me buckle on my armor of 
proof.” 

“Report says Miss Trevelyan is never with- 
out it! But about my faith?” 

“Men have so very little in general, that I 
must really pause until I know you better be- 
fore I give any opinion on the subject.” 

Capt. Livingston flashed a glance of impa- 
tient fire at her. 

“You forget, Thornton,” he said, with a 
species of cool insolence in his tone, “that you 
are talking to young ladies of the nineteenth 
eentury. Such an obsolete virtue as faith would 
be about as impossible for them to define as a 
quotation from the ancient Greeks.” 

“And yet women, Capt. Livingston, are ac- 
credited with more of it than men.” 

If she had winced at his tone and words, she 
did not do so outwardly. But a keen pang 
gut her heart as she thought, ‘“Unkind! un- 
sparing!” 

“1 agree with Maud,” broke in Gerrold, from 
his corner by Miss Lyle’s side, ‘having known 
several instances when it was displayed nobly.” 

“You will all raise an outcry of unbelief, 
then, when I tell you that the most unques- 
tioning, blind, really heroic specimen of faith 

T have ever met with—faith that had been so 
@ushed and tried that he might have been 
pardoned for doubting, was in a man, and he 
Soldier,” said Major Thornton. 

“Do you mean it?” asked Miss Trevelyan, 
With more interest in her voice and manner 
than she had yet displayed. 





“Why not?” asked Thornton, looking down 
at her incredulous face. She shook her head. 

“‘Not my experience,” said she, slowly. Then, 
after a little pause, 

“Ts it anything you could tell us all? I think 
I am open to conviction if my basis of belief be 
wrong.” 

Major Thornton glanced keenly at her, but 
she looked, as she was, thoroughly unconvinced 
of any undercurrent in his replies. So he drew 
up his chair a trifle closer to the window ere 
he answered. 

It is worthy of remark just here, that Capt. 
Joe’s customary politeness utterly forsook him, 
during the next half-hour, and he, as near as 
possible, turned his back upon the speaker. 

‘It’s a story, and something of a long one, 
Miss Trevelyan,” said the major; ‘‘we old cam- 
paigners are somewhat prone to grow prosy. 
What will all these friends of yours say to my 
keeping the floor and your ear so long?” 

“Don’t be tantalizing,” cried Clara, as his 
gaze rested playfully on her. “I am just as 
anxious to hear you prove your premises as 
Maud can be.” 

** Alions!” said he, with a fascinating smile, 
that made Maud confess to herself she could 
see why he was always nicknamed “The Irre- 
sistible.”’ 

“T must go back to a rather unpleasant ex- 
perience of mine, then, and without detail in- 
troduce you straightway into that horrible 
place known as the Libby prison. I was taken 
prisoner in a cavalry fight, and, as you may 
have heard, went through various changes be- 
fore I found myself in Richmond. I do not 
mean to shock your gentle ears, or pain your 
tender heart by speaking of the horrors of 
that place. Among the prisoners there was a 
young officer, who interested me exceedingly 
from the first. He was, when I first got there, 
dangerously, they feared fatally, ill of the 
typhoid. The officers, one by one, took care 
of him in turns, and so much attached to him 
did they become, that they would actually sup- 
plicate the guard for little comforts for him, 
which they scorned to ask for themselves. One 
night, when they feared the worst, I offered to 
sit by him, and relieve an emaciated captain 
who looked wretchedly ill himself. My young 
officer was delirious, of course; but no one had 
been able to understand his incoherent mut- 
terings. Toward morning he seemed to grow 
calmer. One odd trick, or fancy, he had, (and 
which I had noticed for several days,) was his 
perpetual fingering of one particular button on 
his battered, ragged uniform.” 
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Miss Trevélyan gave a sudden start; and 
Major Thornton paused an instant to raise the 
handkerchief that slipped from her fingers. 

“It was really very curious. This button 
was, I think, the second or’ third of those on 
his left sleeve. As he grew gradually more 
distinct in his ravings, I learned from them that 
some one whom he loved had sewed that button 
there. His idea seemed to be that no harm 
could come to her, or him, if he kept that but- 
ton there always. IE mention this incident here 
because it is partly the clue to what followed. 
That night was, I think, the turning point of 
his disease, for from that time he grew slowly 
better; but it was very slowly. I used to think, 
sometimes, as I saw him lying, (always with his 
right-hand clasping that mysterious button, ) 
that he would never live to clasp in his again 
the loving, gentle fingers that had sewed it 
there. You will, all of you, smile, doubtless, at 
any romance being woven around a brass but- 
ton; but I think you would have thought of it 
as I did, after all. 

«But I am making a long story of it. About a 
month or six weeks after, a plan was organized 
among the officers to escape: one that you know 
partially succeeded. I shall not, even here in 
the North,” with a light laugh, “divulge to you 
its details. It’s enough to say that one of the 
sentries was bribed, and we laid our plans to 
start on a certain night. The young officer I 
have been talking of was to be one of our num- 
ber. He was still extremely weak, and the rest 
of us had planned to do all in our power to aid 
him. It was a rather dark night, Miss Treve- 
lyan; for though we had good right to expect 
@ moon, we could not, dared not, wait for a 
more fitting opportunity. Ah! those brave fel- 
lows that we left! How they wrung our hands, 
and bade God bless us as we stepped noise- 
lessly, one by one, out into the corridor. My 
young friend and I (call him any name you 
choose, Miss Trevelyan; Harry will do as well 
as another) were the last to file out; and as we 
did so, I heard, with the acute sense that dan- 
ger gives one, a sharp jingle on the stones. 
God Enows I had cause to remember it after- 
ward. We got safely into the streets of Rich- 
mond. Oh! how glorious it was to breathe 
God’s pure air once more! Our party sepa- 
rated instantly, for we were in great peril every 
moment. Harry and I crept along, my arm on 
his to guide his weak footsteps. Suddenly he 
stopped; and just at that instant the moon, 
which was so fatal to our hopes of escape, burst 
from behind a cloud. Never, Miss Trevelyan, 
can I forget the look of almost agony that shot 





over his pale, emaciated face, as he gasped in 
hoarse tones that only just reached my ears, 
‘Great God! it is gone, Thornton; my button, 
my anchor of faith—my only relic of life and 
love!’ ‘It cannot be helped, my dear fellow,’ 
said I, trying to be rough; ‘for heaven’s sake, 
move on. Every instant in this moonlight 
counts.’ ‘But she did love me, then,’ he whis- 


_pered, wildly. ‘I am, J was true—I swear it! 


I cannot, cannot go home without that button. 
She may, perhaps, believe when she sees it, 
you know!’ It was perfectly useless to argue 
with him; but I said, as a final quietus, ‘I re- 
member now; I heard something drop as you 
stepped over the threshold. Never mind; I'll 
promise to testify how you lost it.’ His eyes 
lit up, they fairly blazed. ‘Good-by, and God 
bless you, Thornton,’ said he, simply, ‘I'm 
going back to find it.’ If he had struck meI 
could not have been more profoundly amazed. 
What! with freedom in his grasp, going back 
to that hell to find a button; and all fora 
woman who, perhaps, was never worthy of the 
sacrifice. How I pleaded, begged, almost com- 
manded him! In vain; I could not move him. 
I never had an idea of going on without him, 
of course; so back we both sped to that prison- 
house. But I gave a groan of dismay as I saw 
that the sentry had been changed. ‘For God’s 
sake!’ I implored, at this sight, ‘give up this 
senseless thing! Why, are you mad enough to 
risk your life, perhaps, for an idle fancy, or 
even @ woman’s vow—made to be broken?’ But 
he only raised his gallant head, and said, ina 
proud whisper, ‘I keep my shield unstained 
always!’ 

“You can fancy the rest. I made a dash at 
the sentry, and endeavored to disarm him, but 
the fellow showed good fight; and as Harry was 
struggling to get inside the door, the man, 
while he shouted for help, discharged his mus- 
ket full at my poor friend. As he fell—will 
you believe it? his open hand touched that 
missing button! and as I, frantic with grief, 
and believing him mortally wounded, bent over 
him, (myself again a prisoner,) he said, with 
the noblest smile I ever beheld, ‘See! she will 
believe now! Tell her how I died.’ 

‘‘He had fainted from loss of blood ere we 
got him inside the door. 

“T heard all about it afterward, Miss Treve- 
lyan; do you care to hear the rest? It was the 
old story, a lover’s bitter quarrel, with more 
or less of fault on both sides. But the history 
of the button that so nearly cost him his life, 
(he didn’t die, my friends, but was finalty ex- 
changed, long after) was brief enough. In the 
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days when they were happily engaged, she had 
a fanciful idea. She purchased a button, and 
cutting one off his sleeve, sewed in its place the 
one she bought. I think she kept that other 
button which she took off; at least she implored 
him never to lose his. Therefore, when, in his 
anger, he returned to her all she had ever given 
him, he still kept the button as a sole remem- 
brance of her. Now, was not his faith in that 
woman (for they parted most stormily) some- 
thing sublime? I tofd him to take that button 
to her, no matter how she had changed, and 
tell her its history. And now, with all your 
knowledge of a woman’s heart, Miss Trevelyan, 
tell me, what do you fancy she would say to 
him when he told that touching, simple story?” 

There was a second’s utter hush as Major 
Thornton’s sympathetic voice fell into the last 
question. Capt. Joe sat with his head resting 
mone hand, just-out of the blaze of light. One 
moment’s silence, and then Miss Trevelyan 
rose; while, for the first time, Clara Haughton 
saw those proud, beautiful eyes full of tears. 

“J will tell you what she said, Major Thorn- 
ton;” and the usually calm tones took an almost 
triumphant sound, as if she gloried in her own 
humiliation ; ‘she said, ‘have been so wretched 
all this weary time; oh! forgive me!’ and as 
the spoke, she drew out the other button (for 
she had kept her faith also) and laid it in his 
hand—thus !”” 

With one swift step she passed Clara, untied 
sblue velvet band that held an old brass button 
against her heart, and with a tender, loving 
smile that will never fade from his memory, laid } 
itin Joe Livingston’s hand. And then, with a} 
lalf choking sob, the brave heart that had 
made such a noble confession of its fault failed 





her; and before Capt. Joe could rally his scat- 
tered senses, Miss Trevelyen, a coward now, 
fled to the piazza. But it was only for a mo- 
ment she was left alone. Rapid feet quickly 
caught her flying footsteps, and in the calm, 
holy moonlight, two loving hearts met and were 
one again! 

For an instant no one spoke in Mrs. Haugh- 
ton’s parlor. Then the storm of questions burst. 

‘‘Oh! Major Thornton,” cried Clara, sobbing 
hysterically, ‘how could you? For I’m very 
sure you knew that Maud was the heroine of 
that touching story.” 

‘*My dear Miss Clara,” quoth the major, in 
defence, ‘“‘ was I to sit by and see that noble 
fellow suffer, after all I knew he had endured? 
He would never have told her, depend upon it; 
and though he thinks me a brute now, by to- 
morrow they’ll both be obliged to me for my 
illustration of the difference between a man’s 
and a woman’s idea of having faith. She stood 
the test magnificently; only a truly regal nature 
could have humbled itself as she has just done; 
only a noble soul would have made a public con- 
fession of its own weakness. An odd sort of 
world this! Eva Marston’s wiles parted them; 
a tarnished brass button has brought them to- 
gether again.” 

The major was a true prophet; for the next 
day, with an added charm to her royal loveli- 


‘ness, Miss Trevelyan thanked him for the lesson 


he had given her! 

And I think, that, in this summer of 1867, 
as Capt. Livingston looks at his beautiful wife, 
he will never regret that the only quarrel which 
they had, gave him the opportunity of proving, 
with almost a life-devotion, how the sole love of 
his heart was hers, and hers always. 
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Tere a beautiful picture, 
As down in the meadow I look; 
There's a little brown-eyed darling, 
With two white feet in the brook. 


Small, dainty shoes are beside her; 
Ah! what will the old nurse say 

When she finds little naughty Katy— 
The darling that ran away? 


Gay flowers down in the meadow 
Tempted the beautiful eyes; 

How they sparkle now as she watches 
The yellow-bird as it flies. 


And chiming in with the music 
Of the brook, as it gushes along, 
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The little red lips are chanting 
Sweet words of a cradle-song. 


Fair curls are thrown back as she listens 
To the robin while it sings; 

Now the little, silly darling 
Is trying to touch its wings. 


Now she gathers the sweet, dewy daises, 
Her little white apron to fill; 

The brown eyes are missing the shadow 
That slowly comes over the hill. 


Ah! now you are caught, little Katy— 
Caught in the nurse’s brown arms, 

And she prays, as your white neck she kisses, 
“The angels to keep you from harm!” 
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“A neap of nonsense!” said aunt Jane, indig- 
nantly, betrayed into an inelegance of speech, 
such as she carefully avoided now-a-days, and 
more vexed than ever on account of the blunder. 

Say could not help admitting there was truth 
in aunt Jane’s objurgation; but that only irri- 
tated her, and made her contradict more vehe- 
mently. 

So they had it rather “hot and heavy” for a 
few moments, as women will occasionally; then 
aunt Jane began to cry, and Say’s conscience 
pricked her so that she could not help doing 
her sweetest and best to check the summer 
shower. 

What was it all about? 

A trifle; people always do quarrel most out- 
rageously about trifles—you know that from 
your experience; the whys and wherefores I 
leave to some old prose, who will quote that 
“the proper study of mankind is man,” and 
make an essay of ten mortal pages, which will, 
probably, leave you as much in the dark as 
you were before. 

But there are trifles and trifles; this particu- 
lar cause of difference between aunt and niece 
was a trifle of twenty thousand dollars, which 
a distant relative, who had recently departed 
on his upward flight, had dropped in Say’s 
hands as he flew over. « 

She was wearing very pretty half mourning 
for him now, according to aunt Jane’s direc- 
tions. I suppose if it had beén ten times the 
amount she would have been obliged to cover 
herself with crape; but aunt Jane consoled her- 
self for the lack of need there was of showing 
any deep grief, by the fact that the purples, 
and lavenders, and whites, were very stylish 
and becoming. 

Twenty thousand dollars was a pretty addi- 
tion to a young woman’s charms anyway; and 
aunt Jane was not inclited to find fault, until 
she was upset by this moral earthquake of 
Say’s causing. 

The girl declared the money did not helong 
to her, and she would not keep it. 

“Not belong to you?” cried aunt Jane. ‘Are 
you a raving Bedlamite? What do you mean?” 

“I mean,” said Say, “that this sum will 
settle the last of my father’s debts; and ¥ aim 
going to pay them.” 








‘Pay a fiddlestick!” quoth aunt Jane. “Don’t 
let me hear any more such nonsense! Novels 
are all very well in their place; but you can't 
act them out in real life, Say.” 

She treated the first ebullition with a proper 
degree of scorn, because she supposed it to be 
only ‘a girlish bit of romance, that eould be 
crushed by a little authority, 

Say allowed her to talk until she had ex- 
hausted herself, and then she said, quietly, 

“I think you. don’t quite understand the 
matter, or me, aunt Jane.” 

“T am much obliged, Iam sure! Permit me 
to say, Miss Ross, that I think I have head 
enough to understand both.” 

“I did not mean in that way,” continued Say, 
keeping her temper, as was no more than de- 
cent, for aunt Jane loved her with all her might 
and main. 

“‘There’s only one way to the whole thing, 
or through it, or by it,” asseverated she; ‘and 
that is for you to take your money and be 
thankful, and not act so ungrateful when Provi- 
dence throws good luck in your hands.” 

“I think,” said Say, coloring a little, “that 
I see what Providence meant me to do with it.” 

Aunt Jane had been outraged and indignant 
before, now she was horrified. 

“It’s downright wicked to talk like that,” 
said she. ‘If there is anything I abhor from 
my soul, it’s these modern heresies and revela- 
tions, and all that sort of thing.” 

Say had to get her on the right track again, 
and insist on being heard while she explained 
the matter clearly, as it appeared to her. 

‘‘When my father died,” said she, ‘I know 
the thing that weighed most heavily on his 
mind was the money he owed old Mr. Andrews; 
and there was no help for him, because his 
mortgages and securities only came in second. 
Whatever that was, I always believed more 
might have been saved if the people hadn’t be 
haved so, but——” 

“They acted like fiends!” interrupted aunt 
Jane. “You had better pity yourcelf, not them.” 

“I have had no need,” said Say, putting her 
arms about her, ‘because I have a dear aunt 


‘Jane to make me forget I ever had any trou 


ble.” 
Aunt Jane kissed her, and was softened ® 
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little, but no more inclined to take Say’s view 
of the case. 

“Poor Mr. Andrews was ruined, aunty; it 
came just when his business was in such a 
state that he could not recover himself.” 

“Now, how do you know?” 

“Oh, aunty! all those things hurt meso! I 
never have talked about them, but now, when I 
ean do some good! He was all broken up, and 
he lives down on the river somewhere; and they 
are very poor.” 

Aunt Jane looked obstinate and unbelieving. 

“Just think, aunty, this money would make 
his family comfortable, and ‘educate his boys.” 

“Oh! his boys be—workers,” said aunt Jane. 
“Jt’s the most unheard of scheme! According 
toyou, I ought to have advertised in the papers, 
and seen if some of my husband’s family, be- 
tween him and Noah, hadn’t debts that I could 
have beggared myself with.” 

“Qh! that’s all different!” 

But aunt Jane would not see it; and so their 
first talk ended in an agreement to consult old 


Mr. Butler, the lawyer, who had been employed 


always by Say’s father. 

He was consulted and could not deny there 
was a certain justice in Say’s determination, 
though he could not consider her called upon 
tocarry it out. 

But'she would and she did. Fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, through the medium of Mr. But- 
ler, were paid to old Mr. Andrews—and Say 
was happy. 

A letter that she received not 


many weeks 
after, was read to aunt Jane, and had, at least, 
the effect of silencing her complaints. 

The returned money could not have come at 


& more opportune moment. The letter was 
from a widowed daughter of Mr. Andrews, who 
lived with him; and she told Say how it had 
secured to them the home they were on the 
point of losing, placing them in a position to 
rest in comfort; and giving Say thanks that 
made her cheeks glow and her heart warm, 
although she could not be brought to feel that 
the lind done anything particularly generous or 
praiseworthy. 

; Now there remained the five thousand dollars, 

| @nd it was over that aunt Jane and Say really 
‘had battles. 
_ Mr. Sothern, the creditor, was a rich man, 
| Sad never would thank her. 
| “Idon’t want his thanks,” said Say, indig- 

Pantly. “I have never forgotten what I heard 
he said about my father; and he shall haye his 
dhe, if it be only for the opportunity of express- 
™ my feelings.” ’ 
Vou. LIL—4 
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““A good des! better keep your temper and 
your money,’ 4 aunt Jane. 

“Do you think I have no pride—no right 
feeling?” cried Say, in wrath. “I want my 
father’s name cleared from every imputation.” 

“There never was any on it,” replied aunt 
Jane; ‘“‘eyerybody knew that if your father 
had lived, he would have arranged his busi- 
ness.” 

“That man did. I remember perfectly about 
it.”” F 
“You never saw him.” 

‘“‘And I don’t want to! 
pitiful five thousand,” 

“I declare, Say, you make me dizzy with 
your tragedy airs!” said aunt Jane. ‘I got 
along with that first affair; that turned out a 
merey, to be sure, to those poor people; but this, 
oh! I never knew any thing so uncalled for and 
ridiculous—never!” 

This was the discussion which I interrupted 
to tell you what it was all about. 

But Say was determined; and in spite of aunt 
Jane and everybody else, the money was paid. 

Miss Say did write a little letter, too, in 
which she tersely expressed her pleasure in 
being able to settle the debt,-and gave Mr. 
Sothern a very pretty rap over the knuckles for 
ever having expressed any opinion derogatory 
to her father. 

She signed it Sara Ross, in the most dignified 
manner, and only wished she could see the 
nasty old thing when he read it. ‘I hope he 
has a hump on his back,” thought she. “I dare 
say, if he did what was honest, he would divide 
his whole fortune among the widows and or- 


Let him take his 


 phans he has been oppressing these last forty 


years.” 

Not that Say knew anything about the man 
—whether he was old or young, black or white; 
but she kthd taken up the idea that at the time 
of her father’s death, five years before, she 
heard that this man had spoken harshly of him; 
so nothing could be too bad for her to think 
where he was concerned. 

Miss Say was about as logical as the world 
in general, when it came to a matter of feeling; 
but though her father had been by no means 
the human angel she pictured him, it was quite 
right and perfectly natural that she should 
establish his memory on a pedestal, and revere 
it accordingly. 

To Say’s boundless wrath and dismay, it was. 
not a great while before there came a letter 
from Mr. Sothern—a brief note rather, in 
Which he simply informed her that she was 





amistaken as to his ever having blamed her 
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father; and coolly informing- hei” Lat though he 
approved of her wish to settle the last of her 
father’s debts, he had not, by any means, de- 
cided to allow her the privilege where he was 
concerned. 

Any further communication that he had to 
make, he assured her, should be to Mr. Batler. 
He would not have troubled her with this letter, 
only that he felt it due to himself to refute 
the misrepresentations which had evidently 
been so deeply impressed on her mind. 

Cool and composed as possible it was; and 
Say fairly stamped her feet with rage at the 
style and the quiet manner of making her feel, 
as Littimer did David Copperfield, “that she 
was very young—very young indeed.” 

“The most impertinent letter I ever read,” 
she vowed to aunt Jane; but the aunt would not 
see it in that light. 

“A very sensible man, I should say,” re- 
turned she. ‘‘Now, Say, you just let the mat- 
ter rest.” 

“Never!” cried Say. ‘I don’t believe him! 
He shall have his money. How dare he refuse 
it! Ill go to Mr. Butler this very day.” 

Aunt Jane really could not trust herself to 


answer; she squeezed her hands tight over the 


arms of her chair, and sat still. Her ten fingers 
did tingle so to give the girl a hearty shake 
that absolute silence was her only safeguard. 

Down to Mr. Butler flew Say, and had to con- 
tent herself, after her rapid tirade, with hear- 
ing him repeat, 

“Certainly, certainly, Miss Sara! We shall 
see—we shall see! Young ladies are apt to be 
in a hurry; just leave it to me. Certainly, cer- 
tainly!” 

“Ugh! the old crocodile!” thought Say, and 
flounced home. 

“If I wanted to steal a million, I shouldn’t 
have so much difficulty! I should like to know 
‘what people are made of! But that man—I 
‘hate him, and that’s the end of it; a disgusting 


“pig!” 

The summer came on, ard aunt Jane decided 
‘that, after all the excitement and their losses— 
she talked as if some one had cheated them out 
of a fortune—they ought to have some changé 
rand amusement. 

“They would go to Sharon Springs,” she said: 
‘and Say thought the idea a very good one. 

From what I have written, you are not to 
‘suppose that aunt Jane was at all a miser or a 
tyrant. Little she cared whether Say had a 
‘penny or not, as long as she had enough for 
‘both, and to spare. But she had chosen to. be 


Uelighted when Say’s little heiress-ship fell; 





upon her; and she was suitably vexed at the 
sudden dispersion of it. 

“Yes,” said she, “we'll have our little trip, 
I am sure you need some recreation, Say, after 
all your trouble.” 

“Oh! as for that, aunty, it would be no rea- 
son. Iam sure I have had no trouble.” 

“T am sure I am thankful we have anything 
left,” said aunt Jane, and she gave a sigh of 
relief, as if there had been a time when ruin 
threatened to leave them without a roof to 
cover their wretchedness. 

She took to idolizing Say for her gene- 
rosity, meantime, and altogether she got excite- 
ment enough out of the matter to have been 
grateful that it had all happened. Only the 
Sothern part of the business became a tabooed 
topic between them, because over that they in- 
evitably quarreled. 

Say rested on the hope that Mr. Butler would 
have it all settled before her return. 

“Tl risk his not taking it,” thought she, con- 
temptuously. ‘Perhaps my letter stung his 
conscience somewhat! I wonder when he will 
go about repairing a little of the wrong he has 
done?” 

From her words any one might have supposed 
Mr. Sothern had been guilty of every species 
of guilt, from robbing a church to murdering 
an orphan. It made no difference; the fact 
that she knew nothing at all about him, gave 
Say the utmost latitude in the way of attribut- 
ing imaginary atrocities to his share, and it 
pleased her so to do. 

In the meantime they made their prepara- 
tions for Sharon. Aunt Jane was in excellent 
spirits most of the time, but occasionally she 
would groan a little as she arranged some bit of 
finery, and saw that it was very pretty. 

“Black would better suit us just now,” said 
she, “after our losses; but we must bear up.” 

Then she would eat her dinner as if sur- 
prised that she was still able to have one; re- 
fuse to buy a yard of ribbon because they ought 
to economize; and the next day purchase her- 
self or Say some article not at all needed, and 
pay an extravagant price with smiling satisfac- 
tion. 

Say understood her too well to feel hurt or 
offended, and was not given to hunting up '™ 
aginary grievances. : 

She was a healthy,’whole-souled, honest girl, 
and she loved her father’s memory dearly. As 
there had been but one course open to her, she 
wasihappy as a lark, now that the only trouble 
she had been able to conjure up was removed. 

If you ever went to Sharon, you know there 
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jsa most impassible road to go up in a stage- 
goach, and the most eligible opportunity for 
breaking an indefinite number of necks. 

Their coachman tried it. Whether he was 
drunk, or mad, or wanted to know how a man 
feels after committing wholesale murder, are 
among the sort of secrets no human tells; but 
he did try it. 

There were three ladies in the coach beside 
Say and her aunt; the roof held the male pro- 
tector of the trio, and another gentleman be- 
sides. 

Say had been enjoying the drive immensely, 
not paying any attention to the complaints 
and lamentations of the others over the rough- 
ness of the road. 

There were magnificent views to be had now 
and then; and as they went higher up, very 
tolerable precipices, which the three women 
looked down, apparently for the pleasure of 
having something to scream about, and which 
made aunt Jane set her teeth hard together. 

Say was one of those lucky people whose 
head never grew dizzy, and who had no nerves 
to speak of; so she admired the grandeur, and 
looked back contemptuously at the three fe- 
males when they squealed more dolefully than 
usual. 

But ‘the accident came. Say was conscious 
of a crash—a fall—one horrible shriek; then 
it seemed to her that they had been rolling 
over and over in chaos for a century or two. 

They stopped at last, and Say lay quite still, 
rather inclined to believe that she and all the 
others must be dead. But, after a moment or 
two, the inconvenience she felt in supporting 
the weight of the other women, who had fallen 
upon her in a shrieking mass, convinced her 
that she had still life left, and that her best 
way was to get out, if any way could be found. 

The coach lay half on the side, the door 
nearest her had been forced open, and Say 
managed to climb out at it, and get to the 
ground, by the aid of one of the wheels which 
had not been wrenched off. 

She was not hurt—not even stunned; but she 
could not be certain about the rest. Indeed, 
why they were not all killed, Providence alone 
could have told. 

“Aunt Jane!” called Say. 

She was answered by such a chorus that it 
_ WS quite impossible for her to tell whether she 
bad more than an ordinary human interest in 
tither of them. 

She looked about, but could see nothing of 
the conchman. Further up the hill lay a man 
sill and motionless; a sudden, horrible fear of 





what she might be looking at, made Say turn 
her eyes. 

Just then a gentleman came round the other 
side of the coach, very pale, and with his right 
arm hanging down in the peculiar way which 
showed there would have to be a tremendous 
wrenching and pulling before it was got right. 

“Thank heaven!” cried Say, ‘there is some- 
body alive?” 

“Indeed, it is a miracle,” he answered. 
‘‘Are the others hurt.” 

“Oh, I can’t tell! Two of the women do 
scream so. My aunt is in there, but I don’t 
hear her. What shall we do?” 

The unfortunate man looked a little helplessly 
at his arm, and Say exclaimed in horror, 

“Broken!” 

‘“‘Never mind,” said he, “‘we can’t lament 
over that until we know there is nothing worse.” 

They were helped out of their dilentma by 
the appearance of several men, who had been 
driving within sight of the accident, and had 
scrambled down the hill, accompanied by the 
people from a neighboring house. 

The first thing was to pull the women out o 
the coach. ' 

The first one came kicking, the second 
screaming, the third holding her dress tight 
over her ankles. 

Say stood and watched while the last was 
lifted out and laid on the grass. Poor aunt 
Jane! She came to her senses as they put her 
down, and in answer to Say’s frenzied ques- 
tions, managed to say, 

“TI believe I am only bruised! 
was that kicking-woman did it.” 

The two women who could scream began to 
call for a husband and brother—that was the 
man lying on the rocks. He proved to be the 
most injured of the party; for. the men had 
found the coachman lodged between two trees, 
near the top of the hill. 

They were got up to the road at last in some 
way, and the people from the house furnished 
a wagon to take them on to the hotel—the only 
thing to be done, whether they all had broken 
backs or not. 

The coachman was left at the farm-house; 
he could not move nor talk much. 

They were placed in the wagon as comfort- 
ably as possible, with the injured man laid out 
for his feminines to moan over. Everybody 
was established except Say and the gentleman 
with the broken arm; there was no corner for 
them. 

“T have got a light buggy,” the farmer sug- 
gested. 


I think it 
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The gentleman looked dolefully at his arm, 
and Say exclaimed, 

“Oh, Lean drive, ifthat’sall! Let us get on.” 

She explained the necessity to aunt Jane, 
who received it with tolerable resignation. 

«You are suffering terribly,” Say said to the 
gentleman, who had been growing very pale. 

«I believe Iam,” he answered; ‘I think if 
I could get my arm tied up——” 

“I know,” interrupted Say; ‘I have seen it 
done.” 

She took a little scarf from her neck and 
managed to make a rest for the wounded limb. 

He looked at her with a sort of wonder and 
admiration. She was deathly pale, and shaking 
a good deal; but she kept as stendy as a rock 
nevertheless. 

They drove off, and Say made the old horse 
trot at a fine pace, that she might reach the 
hotel to give news of the approach of the wagon. 

After the first few moments they began to 
talk; they were both too much excited still to 
be able to remember that they were strangers; 
and Say had not even grown. composed enough 
to be amused at the predicament in which she 
found herself. 

“It seemed to me that we rolled over and 
over for an endless time,”’ Say said. 

“You did very nearly turn a complete sum- 
merset. I wason the top, and was thrown over 
at the first lurch, and was lucky enough to 
escape with only this.” 

‘“‘That poor man——’ 

“Yes; [fear heis badly injured. The elderly 
lady is not, I think, hurt beyond mere bruises. 
Your aunt, I believe, you called her?” 

“Yes, my aunt.” 

“Are you frightened?” he asked, suddenly. 

“IT don’t know,” said Say; ‘‘I feel in a state 
of wild excitement, as if I had just been up in 
a balloon.” 

“Few young ladies have suclt serviceable 
nerves.” 

“Time enough for those after,” said Say. 
Oh! there is the hotel; I never was so glad.” 

An hour later she was sitting quietly by her 
aunt’s bed, watching her sleep, and completely 
set at rest by the physician’s verdict that there 
was no serious injury. A few days of repose 
would cure her bruises and lameness. 

I think Say hada little cry all by herself; 
and feeling better after indulging this luxury, 
drank her tea and was glad to get to bed, having 
made preparations to sleep in her aunt’s room, 
in case the invalid should require anything in 
the night. 

For two or three days she was kept a pri- 
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soner, waiting on the invalid; then aunt Jane 
began to mend, and not being inclined to pet 
ailments of any sort, could soon walk about and 
insist on Say’s not staying shut up any longer. 

Say found that the man who had been hurt 
was considered out of danger, and his females 
recovering; so they were all safe, for her driy- 
ing companion saved her the trouble of queg- 
tions by inquiring himself. 

The next day but one he sent to ask after the 
ladies’ health and progress, and Say was ap- 
palled and stupefied by the sight of the name on 
the card—Mr. Sothern! 

Aunt Jane laughed heartily at the utter ab- 
surdity of the chance which had caused them 
to meet. 

‘I don’t wish to laugh,” said Say; ‘I think 
it is very impertinent of him,” 

‘To be on the coach and get his arm broken?” 

**To inquire after us.” 

“Perhaps he dees not know who you are. 
Anyway, you need not be heroic, Say. He 
wrote you @ nice letter—said he was your 
father’s friend,” 

‘¢Oh, I don’t care what he was or is!” inter- 
rupted Say, irritably. ‘I detest the man—I'd 
like to go away to-morrow.” ; 

Aunt Jane did not argue; she was too sleepy, 
and.she knew it would only increase Say’s pre- 
judices. 

It was not long before Say met him. She 
was out on an upper piazza early one morning, 
and came face to face with Mr. Sothern. 

His arm was in a sling, and he looked pale 
and worn; but he was evidently much pleased 
to see her. He held out his hand, 

“I am so glad to make your acquaintance, 
Miss Ross,” he said; ‘“‘you will introduce me 
to your aunt, won’t you? Remember that your 
father and I were very good friends, for all I 
was quite a young man.” 

She could not refuse, and he walked beside 
her, and talked so pleasantly about all sorts of 
things, that Say could not help forgetting her 
prejudice, and did not see her way clear to 
bringing up the money question, which she had 
always determined to do if ever she met the 
horrible man. 

Aunt Jane was amused beyond measure, but 
she held her peace, and was soon able to make 
Mr. Sothern’s acquaintance herself. 

With such a first meeting as they had had, 
and the fact of his having known her father 9 
well, it was natural enough that their acquaint 
ance should grow rapidly; and the next few 
weeks were among the pleasantest Say could 





remember, or was ever likely to. 
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Mr. Sothern was the most agreeable com- 
panion in the world; he knew most of the 
pleasant people in the house, and the aim of all 
his efforts was to make the days pleasant to 


* they did, with such a succession of rides, 
walks and picnics, that Say found small time 
even to wonder how Mr. Butler had settled that 
tiresome business, the thought of which still lay 
alittle heavy on her soul. 

They stayed a month there; and when aunt 
Jane announced to Mr. Sothern that they were 
going in a few days, it so happened that he 
was expecting to leave at the same time, and 
asked permission to accompany them, as his 
journey home would lead him the same way. 

It was the evening before they were to go; 
and as Say and Mr. Sothern sat enjoying the 
sunset, aunt Jane came up with a letter. 

“For you, Say,’’ said she. 

She stood and chatted a few moments, and 
then declared she must go off to finish her 
packing, and so left them to themselves. 

Say still held the letter in her hand, turning 
it over and over with a little feeling of embar- 
rassment, for she had recognized the writing as 
Mr. Butler’s. 

Suddenly she remembered Mr. Sothern would 
know it, too, if he happened to see the super- 
seription, and she was crumpling the letter ner- 
vously into her pocket, when he said, 

“Pray read it.” : 

“It is of no consequence,” Say answered. 

“I am not so sure of that,” he returned, in 
anodd voice. ‘At all events, read it and get 
it off your mind, or you will be all the evening 
thinking about it.” 

Say broke the seal, and read the crabbed 
page in great haste. Mr. Butler wrote to say 
that the gentleman refused to take the money, 
and begged to hear no more about it. 

Say colored beautifully, and glanced up at 
him; he was looking at her with a quiet smile. 

“I think I know who your letter is from,” 
he said. 

“Yes; that horrid Mr. Butler.” 

Sothern laughed. 

“Please, don’t,” said she, coloring more than 
ever, but determined to speak now. ‘Mr. 


wwe. 





Sothern, I want to talk to you about this. 
have tried to get up courage.” 

«‘Am I so very formidable?” 

‘Don’t laugh at me—I am in earnest.” 

«And I,” said he. 

‘Mr. Sothern,” she went on, hurriedly, “I 
want you to do me a favor.” 

“Twenty, if you like; you know nothing 
could give me more pleasure.” 

‘‘Andthisis very easy! But first, promise—” 

She hesitated, so that he rejoined, 

“You don’t want me to promise till I have 
heard what it is to be about?” 

“Only that tiresome money. Mr. Sothern, I 
want you to take it.” 

“Oh!” said he, grave as a judge; only the 
corners of his mouth twitched a little. 

“Yes; say you will! It will make me so 
much happier—you can’t think.” 

“T will, on one condition,” he said. 

Something in his voice made her suddenly 
conscious. She did not look up; the crimson 
came and went on her cheek. 

“That I may take you with it,” he whis- 
pered. ‘May I, Say? I know it is sudden; I 
will be patient; only let me hope.” 

He had hold of her hand now, and it was not 
withdrawn. 

“Dear me!” said aunt Jane, a few days later, 
when they were all three comfortably estab- 
lished at her house, where Mr. Sothern had 
stopped for a visit, and she had been informed 
of the turn affairs had taken. 

“<But you are glad?” Sothern asked. 

Say appeared in the door just as he spoke. 
He had taken the opportunity of her absence 
to have a full explanation with aunt Jane. 

“Glad? Yes,” said aunt Jane, honestly. 
‘‘But it all reminds me of the name of a play 
I saw once.” 

‘“What was that?” Say asked, innocently. 

«<A new way to pay old debts,” retorted she. 

Sothern laughed so heartily that Say had 
three minds to be vexed, only she could not 
help laughing herself—and so the cloud passed, 

Aunt Jane never could quite get over the 
fun of the thing, and laughs at Say even now 
whenever she visits her; but Say is too happy 
to mind—it all ended just as it ought. 
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DRIFTING APART. 


BY LETTA ©. LORD. 


Ir I, by thoughtless word or act, 
Have broke the golden chain; 
Forgive the deed, I did not dream 

*Twould wake such bitter pain. 


I dia not know that cold distrust 
Was creeping o’er thy heart; 

I did not know its cruel waves 
Would drift us so apart. 
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CHAPTER X. 

“?’Manpy Crark!” 

This name rang out in a shrill, loud voice, 
and reached the girl where she sat under an 
old apple-tree, at the end of the house, with 
her feet buried deep in the flowering clover, 
and her head leaning against the shaggy trunk 
of the tree. Boughs, heavy with green apples, 
scarcely larger than hickory-nuts, curved over 
her; and glimpses of the green shore and far- 
off sea came with new beauty through the 
leaves when the wind swayed them. A tin 
pan, nearly full of green currants, was half 
sliding from her lap—for the girl had fallen 
into cne of those bright day-dreams, with which 
genius is forever filling the fommonplace hours 
of life. But this voice cut through her dreams 
like a spear, shivering them into ten thousand 
droken flashes. She started up, drew the pan 
into her lap, and began to rub the currants be- 
tween her soft palms, rattling them into a yel- 
low earthen bowl that she placed within the 
pan, and flinging the tangled stems into the 
grass when the fruit was all severed from them. 

“’Mandy Clark, where on arth are you? 
The pie-crust is all rolled out, and you hain’t 
brought me a single currant yet. Billy’s got 
home with the molasses-jug chuck full more’n 
an hour ago. ’Mandy Clark, I say!” 

Amanda looked down into the yellow earthen 
bowl in great perplexity. About half a pint 
of currants met her eye; and there was the 
pan, almost full to the edge, bristling with 
stems. How long had she been there? During 
how much time had she been dreaming under 
the apple-tree? What could she say to her 
mother? 

“Yes, mother, yes, I’m almost through; just 
wait a minute.” 

But Mrs. Clark was not disposed to wait. 
The fire was crackling in her brick oven; half 
a dozen brown earthen platters were already 
clothed with under-erust, ready for the fruit 
which lay untouched in that tin pan.’ The cork 
was out of that molasses-bottle, and its sweet 
contents were creaming over the edge. Every- 
thing — in a hurry to be used. 





‘“‘Wait!” cried Mrs. Clark, slapping her hands 
vigorously together, dusting the flour away as" 
if she fancied herself boxing Amanda’s ears, 
and enjoyed it. ‘There’s no such thing as 
waiting when the oven-wood is burned down to 
cinders, and the molasses yeasting over like all 
possessed! Just hand over them green currants, 
and a done with it.” 

Away the woman strode over the patch of 
clover, which bloomed between her and the 
apple-tree, treading down the sweet blossoms 
like a grenadier, and swinging her arms likes 
wind-mill. Amanda began to tremble as those 
firmly-planted steps drew near. 

“Oh, mother!” she said, “‘I—I couldn’t help 
it; the stems are so tough; the day so—so 
awfully beautiful. I don’t think I went to 
sleep, mother; but, somehow, I couldn’t get 
the dreams out of my head.” 

Here Mrs. Clark snatched up the bowl, and 
looked scornfully down on the handful of cur- 
rants in the bottom. 

“And this is what you’ve been about, you— 
you abomination; you lazy 

“No, mother, don’t call me that; I’m not an 
abomination, if I am lazy. Yes, I own that it 
isn’t in me to work.” 

“Then it shouldn’t be in you to eat, my 


{madam. Here I’ve been rolling and kneading, 


and raking up the coals, till I haven’t hardly s 
dry thread on me, while you’ve been dawdling 
here in the shade, counting the green apples, I 
dare say.” 

“No, mother, I haven't thought of them!” 

“Or, for all I know, spending your time with 
that York chap, with his white hands and mus- 
tachers—the scamp!” 

‘Indeed, indeed, mother, I haven’t seen him; 
I was only thinking. The day was so still, you 
know; and there was such a humming of bees 
in the clover-tops, that I sort of floated off with 
them and forgot the currants.” 

‘‘Hand ’em over here,” cried the old woman, 
seizing upon the pan, and giving her daughter 
a vicious push, by way of emphasis. “I'll pick 
’em over myself. It always comes to that when 
work is to be done. You was bad enough before, 
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gracious knows; but since that York chap has 
been a hanging about it’s scandalous!” 

“Mother, it was not his fault that I did not 
rub out the currants,” pleaded Amanda; but 
the old lady took her up. 

«His fault, indeed! What else was you a 
thinking about but him, with his hair smelling 
like a violet-bed, and his kid gloves? Oh! how 
I dispise sich things.” 

“Don’t, mother—please don’t,” cried the girl, 
wounded by this attack on her idol. ‘He isn’t 
the only gentleman that wears gloves, and 
smells as if he slept amongst the flowers.” 

“Isn’the? Now do tell?” retorted the mother, 
tossing her gray head with a slow motion full 
of scorn. ‘*What do you know about gentle- 
men, "Mandy Clark?” 

«“J—I saw Mr. Moreton with gloves on; that 
is, he had gloves on when he got upset, I’m 
gure of that; for only yesterday I saw them in 
Miss Zua’s upper bureau-drawer.”’ 

“Yes, I dare say you did. There’s another 
fool!” 

“Oh, mother, mother! you're talking about 
Miss Zua,” cried Amanda, shocked and angry. 

“Well, what if Iam? Haven’t I got eyes? 
But what’s the use talking? Hand over them 
currants, and get out of my sight, if you want 
me to keep my hands off you.” 

The old woman snatched the pan of cur- 
rants from Amanda’s lap, threw herself on the 
ground, crushing the clover down into hope- 
less nothingness, and began to grind the clus- 
ters between her hard hands with bitter energy. 

“Yes, look on, and stare as if you never saw 
work afore,” she cried, while the green berries | 
rattled into her lap in a perfect shower. ‘‘Oven 
getting cold; pie-crust' hardening; sweetening 
all running to waste—but what do you care? 
Been « looking out for him, I know it. Don’t 
dare to say it isn’t'so. Oh! you’re taking hold 
at last, are you? High time—high time!” 

With these bitter words, the old woman fell 
to work with such zeal that the yellow earthen 
bowl soon brimmed over with picked fruit. 

“Here,” she said, lifting the bowl between 
her two hands, “take it in, fill the pies, and 

~bring it out again, while I pick over the rest. 
Why don’t you go along?” 

Amanda hesitated, and stood irresolute, with 
the bowl between her hands. The sound of a 
footstep in the locust-grove seized upon her 
breath, and ‘held it. The old woman looked 
sharply up, and saw that the color was coming 
and going in that young face. She had not 
heard the sound; nothing but the keen sense 





of love could have gathered it in from that 


distance; but there was something in the girl’s 
face that made her angry. 

“Go in,” she repeated, shifting her seat, and 
crushing fresh tufts of clover to death; ‘‘go in 
and do as I told you. What possesses the girl!” 

Amanda gave a furtive glance toward the 
grove, where she saw a shadow moving through 
the feathery greenness—a shadow that she re- 
cognized with a wild throb of the heart. Quick 


‘as lightning she darted toward the house, and 


hid herself around the corner, afraid of his 
coming up when her mother was in that sharp 
humor. 

Scarcely was the girl out of sight, when 
young Gray came out of the grove, smoking a 
segar, and swinging a light cane in his hand, 
as he dropped himself over a fence, and began 
to wade through the clover slowly, as if he en- 
joyed treading out the perfume, and lingered 
at the task with lazy satisfaction. 

All at once he saw something moving under 
the old apple-tree, and gave his cane a light 
toss in the air, catching it as it came down with 
a graceful gesture. 

“Oh! I thought as much,” he said, taking 
the remnant of a segar from between his lips 
and tossing it away. ‘She was sure to be 
waiting somewhere; a little neglect was just 
the thing. Will the creature pout, I wonder, 
or leap forward to meet me?” 

With these thoughts in his head, the young 
man came forward 4 little more quickly, smooth- 
ing the soft mustache on each side of his lip, as 
if he wanted to brush away that triumphant 
smile before he presented himself under the 
apple-tree. 

Mrs. Clark was seated with her back against 
the rough trunk of the tree, hard at work. She 
heard the rippling noise of feet moving through 
the clover; but took no heed, for her head was 
just then fall of her daughter, and the thoughts 
which presented themselves were anything but 
pleasant ones. All at once a broad stream of 
light was let in upon her through the parted 
boughs. She looked up suddenly, and there 
was the very man she had been pondering over, 
in connection with her daughter, with an inte- 
rest that arose almost to bitterness. Young 
Gray stood with his arms extended holding the 
branches back, struck motionless by what he 
saw. Instead of that bright young girl, flushed 
with rosy joy by his approach, he saw a gaunt 
old woman, with her long limbs stretched out 
upon the grass, the checked sun-bonnet falling 
away from her thick, grizzily hair, and a tin 
pan in her lap, from which she lifted her great 
black eyes in sudden and displeased wonder. 
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“Ab! Mrs. Clark, good-morning,’’ cried the 
young man, allowing the leafy branches te 
close behind him, like the drapery of a tent, 
as he stepped lightly forward. ‘TI felt, sure of 
finding you somewhere about the house, hard 
at work as ever! What an industrious crea- 
ture you are.” 

“Tf I want to eat I must work,” answered 
the woman, settling the sun-bonnet. on her head 
with a jerk, ‘It isn’t everybody that can live 
on the best and never lift a hand—though some 
do it. But what did you want of me?” 

“Oh! nothing much. Only I’m not. quite 
certain of the count; but wasn’t there a—a 
col—no, a handkerchief, short last week, Mrs. 
Clark?” 

‘“‘Neither one nor tother,” was the terse re- 
ply. ‘You got all you sent, young man, and 
know it, too.” 

Mrs. Clark began to grind the bunches of 
currants between her hands viciously as she 
spoke, and her lips settled down hard and firm 
as iron. 

Gray did not dispute her, but answered with 
a light laugh, 

«I dare say it’s all right. Only I am sucha 
careless fellow; always counting short or dou- 
ble, when I attempt anything of the kind. 
Shouldn’t have thought of the thing, only the 
handkerchief was given me by my mother—a 
fine old lady, Mrs. Clark; I wish you could see 
her, so gentle, so loving, so industrious. Inher 
mildness she has almost spoiled me.” 

*‘Shouldn’t wonder,” snarled the old woman, 
shaking up the currants in her pan; “but 
whether or no, I hain’t got yer handker- 
cher.” 

“Of course not; I must have dropped it out 
of my pocket; but what are you doing now, 
Mrs. Clark, anything that I can help you in?” 

“T’m picking our green currants. ’Mandy 
ought to have had ’em done hours ago. She 
sat out here long enough, gracious knows; but 
it’s of no use; I’ve got ’em to do myself, and 
always shall. She ain’t worth her salt.” 

‘“*What, Miss Amanda?” 

“Yes, Miss Amanda, seeing as she’s got up to 
that notch. I’m talking about her, and no one 
else.” 

«You couldn’t talk about a lovelier subject, 
Mrs. Clark.” 

“How do you know?” questioned the old 
+ woman, sharply, her black eyes striking fire. 

“Why, of course, I have seen your daughter, 
Mrs, Clark.” 

“Where? When?” 

“Where? Qh! I beg your pardon; at Mr. 


Wheaton’s, when I went there to visit my sick 
friend. What care she took of lim!” 

Mrs. Clark was busy at her work all the time 
this conversation was going on. She now took 
a handful of the loose currants and rained them 
back and, forth from one hand to the other, 
while she blowed the green dust away with 
powerful and prolonged blasts of her breath, 
Then she dropped the fruit slowly back into 
the pan, and deliberately removed it to the 
grass, preparing herself for battle. 

““Mr. Gray,” she said, speaking with some. 
thing like dignity, for she was in earnest, 
‘‘Mr. Gray, you haven’t lost no handkercher, 
and you didn’t come about one; you know that 
as well as I do; but it’s my daughter you are a 
coming to see, and I know it.” 

“Indeed, Mrs, Clark, you——” 

“There’s no use denying it. You can’t cheat 
me! When you lifted them apple-tree limbs 
you thought it was her a setting here, and so 
it would a been fifteen minutes ago. I do be- 
lieve she was waiting for you then. That's 
what you’ve brought her to.” 

‘“‘“My dear madam, you certainly are mis- 
taken.” 

“You know better. 
Gray, on the grass, there. 
that must be said, and now’s the time. 
down, I tell you!” 

Gray took out a delicate white handkerchief, 
spread it on the grass, and sat down, smiling 
blandly upon the old lady, when these arrange- 
ments were made, 

“Now, Mrs. Clark, I am all attention.” 

The old woman was no longer angry, but 
earnest, and full of motherly feeling; if not gen- 
tle and tender as might have befitted a more 
refined person, she was honest and resolute 
as the bravest woman that ever loved and pro- 
tected the child of her bosom. 

‘Mr, Gray, what do you come here for?” 

The young scape-grace was about to make 
some flippant. reply, but those black, earnest 
eyes rebuked the frothy words, and he said 
almost respectfully, 

“Because the country is lovely, and I have 
little else to amuse me.” 

“To amuse you,” cried the old woman, in & 
deep voice, hoarse with angry emotion. “That 
girl is my daughter, sir. I love her—I am 
proud of her. She isall that I have of woman- 
kind to show me that life ie worth anything to 
an old woman with gray hairs in her head. It 
is her youcometosee. Iknowit. What for?” 

“I—I like—I admire your daughter. She is 


Set down here, Mr. 
I’ve got something 
Set 





fresh, innocent, beautiful.” 
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“Well, sir. Well!” 

«She is the lightest, freshest-——” 

“Stop, sir. I know what my ’Mandy is bet- 
fer than you can tell me; and such as she is, I 
mean to keep her.” 

“Heaven forbid, madam! That girl is capa- 
Ble of higher things. She must not waste 
such gifts in a place like this.” 

Gray spoke with sincerity. He really be- 
lieved what he was saying. The old woman 
fastened her eyes upon him till a faint crimson 
stole over his face, deepening around the eyes 
duskily as shame marks itself. It seemed to 
him that the old woman knew of some black 
thoughts that had sometimes crept, like ser- 
pents, through his mind, and was bringing them 
forth to the light. 

“You think this?” 

“I do, indeed. Your girl was born for some- 
thing better than a drudge in the country.” 

“Drudge! Look at my Amanda’s hands, 
then look at mine. Which is hard? Which is 
white? Drudge, indeed! I may scold, I may 
find fault, I may raise Cain, because she doesn’t 
take hold of work; but I tell you, young man, 
Td rather slave till every joint in my body 
cracks, than have her do it. Some people take 


to drink, some to making money; some go to 
meetings, and pacify themselves that way; but 
Itake to that child—she’s wine, money, prayer 


and praise tome. When I thank God for any- 
thing—which isn’t often, remember—it’s for 
her. I never see roses in the garden; but when 
they come out pink and fresh as her cheek, 
then I thank God for them. When I draw up 
s bucket of water fresh from the well, and hear 
it dropping back from the moss on the sides, 
8 cool and clear, it is not the water I think of, 
buther. It’s of no use talking, sir; that girl 
owns my soul. I gave it up to her the last time 
her father took her in his arms, and told me to 
love her for his sake.” 

“Ido not think you found it difficult to love 
sgirl like that?” said Gray. 

“Love her?” answered the woman. “Love 
her? It is not often that I talk about such 
things; I am too much ashamed of ’em, just as 
Tam of praying, when I do pray. I can’t kiss 
the girl, and hold her in my arms, and praise 
her, a8 some women do—it’s not in me. My 
heart is full of the thing you call tenderness, 
but I cannot make even her know ‘it. Like 
Water in a pitcher, left on the rock-work of a 
well, which all men have given up drinking 
from, it goes off in a mist which no one ever 
fees. Not one drop flows over, and so even 
the knows nothing about it. But sometimes 





it swells here till the ache of it holds my 
breath.” 

«After all,” muttered Gray, “it is easy see- 
ing where the creature got her genius from. 
So hard, so sharp—a regular scold. Who 
would have thought it?” 

‘It is because [ love her so, that I say this 
to you, young man,” 

«But why to me, Mrs. Clark?” 

‘* Because I am afraid of you!” 

‘Afraid of me! There is not a more harm- 
less fellow living.” 

The old woman arose and leaned against the 
tree. Her bonnet had fallen to the grass. She 
wore no hoops, and the folds of her dress set- 
tled heavily around her, like the drapery of a 
statue. The coarse, jet black hair, clouded 
whitely with silver, fell down with the bonnet, 
and with a sweep of her arm, she twisted it 
around her head, like a huge serpent, and fast- 
ened it there, thus making a Sibyl of herself, 
which no sculptor ever matched. 

“Young man, do you love that girl, my 
child?” 

There was power and pathos in the voice; and 
from the glanee, which came out from those 
eyes like lightning from a thunder-cloud, this, 
shallow man of the world shrunk like a 
coward. 

“You turn white—your eye sinks; but answer 
me in words, for I will have the truth.” 

*«Love her—of course; who could help it 
he said, at last, lifting a hand to smooth the 
silken hair on his lip, but dropping it again in 
very shame—for those stormy eyes were upon 
him. 

“That is no answer to the question I asked, 
young man.” 

“Iknow. I dare say not; but forgive me if I 
say you ask very disa—very singular questions.” 

[dare say; but I do ask this one, and will 
have an answer.” 

«J—I think it was, ‘Did I love your daugh- 
ter?’ Well, yes, I do, as well as a poor devil can 
afford to love anything.” 

“Then you want to marry her?” 

‘Upon my word you are up to time, sharp. 
One does not expect to be booked up like that 
by his washerwoman.” 

“Tam a washerwoman. It was for her sake; 
but I am that girl’s mother, and her father, too— 
for he is dead, and left her to me. I ask you, 
as a man speaks to a man.” 

“Pretty much, I must say,” muttered Gray, 
under his breath. 

¢As a woman talks to a woman, with tears in 


‘her eyes and a pain in her bosom, I beg of you 
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tell me the truth. Is marrying in your mind 
when you come after my daughter?” 

And if I said yes—what then?” 

«Then, if I was wise, like a good mother; if I 
had no pride, and could lift my eyes to God for 
the truth, I should say to you, ‘take up your 
hat and cane, turn your face to the city, and go 
away forever;’ but I cannot doit: I cannot doit.” 

“And if I said no—what then?” 

“Then,” said the woman, uplifting her hand 
with a gesture that made him shrink, ‘+I could 
find no words to curse you with, for you have 
torn the heart out of a young girl’s life.” 

The young man got up from the grass and 
strode backward, startled and astonished. This 
woman, whom he had looked upon merely as a 
common drudge only, unlike others of her class, 
because she was more masculine, and had un- 
usual physical power, seemed to him like a 
prophetess, who was searching out his thoughts, 
and might hereafter avenge herself like a 
heathen. 

‘“‘“Nay, my good woman, you take things too 
grimly. What if I loved the girl everso much, 
which I should not be ashamed to confess any- 
where, for she is charming; what if I loved her, 
but evil fortune had left me poor as a—as you 
are, for instance; so poor that a marriage for 
love is absolutely a luxury beyond my reach— 
what then?” 

“What then? He asked me that question 
years ago, and my answer was, that I had 
strength and will to work for us both; but she 
could not do that, and I am an old woman who 
takes in washing that she may live easy as he 
did; but it is a hard life—a bitter, hard life— 
he died under it.” ; 

“Still, you would press this fate on me and 
her.” 

“No, no! ‘It is too hard. Goaway. Leave 
her to me. She is young. I may be wrong. 
Perhaps she does not care for you.” 

“T am sure she does not.” 

““Sure—are you sure?” cried the woman, 
eagerly. ‘I hope so. She is a sensible girl, 
with all her ways of speaking; and you are no 
more like him—I mean her father—than I am 
like her. How should she love you?” 

“How, indeed!” said Gray, laughing. ‘‘You 
see, my good woman, what a monster you have 
raised up, and. all for nothing. Amanda likes 
me well enough, because I have read a good 
deal and can talk poetry to her; but as for love, 
she never thought of it, be’ sure of that. If 
there is anything of the kind, pity me, not 
her. She meets me exactly as she would seize 
upon a book of poems—that is all,” cd 





Mrs. Clark looked at him keenly. She was 
not a woman to be cheated by a few crafty 
words, but what the heart wishes the brain 
easily accepts. She drew a deep breath and 
sat down to her work again, drooping her 
strong head, as if ashamed of the excitement 
which had just disturbed her. Gray read all 
this in her face, and breathed freely for the first 
time since he came so unexpectedly into her 
presence, A little anxiety eame back upon 
him when he heard footsteps coming through 
the grass, and saw the skirt of a woman’s dress 
sweeping that way; but he was on his guard 
now, and prepared for whatever might happen. 

Amanda had done her work in the kitchen 
with trembling hands, stopping now and then 
to look out of the window, from which she 
caught glimpses of two persons talking ear- 
nestly under the apple-tree. What could they 
be saying? Why did her mother stand so up- 
rightly, and, as it were, crowned with the dig- 
nity of an empress, as she talked with the 
young man? Never in her life had Amanda 
seen her mother with an air of command like 
that. She felt afraid to go near her, and 
hovered around the window, long after her task 
was done, like a bird which finds some stranger 
near its nest, and dares not cry aloud, lest its 
very agony should reveal the sacred hiding- 
place. 

At last she gathered courage, and, taking up 
the bowl she had emptied, went out into the 
waves of clover, trembling as her feet waded 
through their redness. As she came up, the 
trunk of the apple-tree stood between her and 
the two persons talking near it. She paused 
and held her breath. The voice of her mother, 
loud, clear, and impressive, struck her motion- 
less. The very language she had been accus- 
tomed to was changed; and from that high, 
maternal instinct came expressions which had 
seemed to have passed out of the woman’s life 
when. her first husband died, but which the 
love of his child had brought forth again, fresh 
and vivid, from their long sleep. 

Just as Amanda came up, the old woman 
lifted herself from the grass a second time, and 
moved close to young Gray, who was picking 
the small, green apples from a branch that bent 
over him, and tossing thém into the grass with, 
short, impatient jerks. He stopped as the 
woman laid her hand on his arm. ; 

“But you love her well enough. Tell me if 
you love my poor girl?” she said, while a piteous 
moisture crept into her eyes. 

«Love her? Yes, by Jove! I do, better than 
anything on earth.” 
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A throb of exquisite delight shook the heart 
in Amanda Clark’s bosom. She pressed a hand 
over her mouth to stifle the happiness that 
threatened to break from it in cries that he 
must have heard. She turned and ran away 
through the meadow into the kitchen, and up 
to her own room, where she fell upon the bed, 
quivering from head to foot, and crying such 
tears as April clouds give to the flowers. 

“He loves me—he loves me! She knows it, 
for his own lips told her so,” she cried, in an 
ecstasy of thanksgiving, lifting her clasped 
hands upward, as if pleading with the angels 
to record that one fact, and make all heaven 
the brighter for it. He is telling her now; the 
news has changed her, as it has changed me. 
Oh! what shall I say? How can I look her in 
the face? Am I beautiful? What does he find 
in me to love so? I will go to church next 
Sunday; I will—I will——” 

Her voice died away in soft, broken sighs, 
growing quiet and holy as the spirit of love 
brooded down upon her. She fell upon her 
knees unconsciously, and thanked God with a 
spontaneous outburst of gratitude for the first 
time in her life. The simplicity of a little child 
came upon her in that supreme hour; and rob- 
bed of all other language by intense emotion, 
she whispered over the Lord’s Prayer, while 
tears trembled on her closed lashes, and a 
quiver of joy disturbed her smiling mouth. 

If such moments as these could last humanity 
would be glorified into something angelic, and 
we should never feel the change of this earth 
for heaven; but joy and pain exhausts them- 
selves like storms, leaving beauty or ruin be- 
hind. 

Amanda arose from her knees, quiet and 
lovely, like a flower just filled with sunshine, 
while its cup is heavy with dew.. She looked 
out of the window and saw the tall figure of 
her lover passing into the locust-grove. He 
did not turn toward the house, but. moved 
quickly, beating the undergrowth with his 
cane. This brought a shade of sadness upon 
her. She so longed to see his face, to feel that 
he was looking for her. 

“No matter, he loves me—he loves me,” she 
whispered, pressing both hands to her bosom; 
and she followed him with her eyes, as if won- 
dering that the trees did not break into fresh 
blossoms as he passed under them. 

“Mandy Clark, why don’t you come along 
with that bowl?” 

It was her mother’s yoice cutting sharply 
from under the apple-tree—the old voice, shrill 
with impatience. Down stairs the girl went, 





startled out of all her sweet dreams. . The 
earthen bowl stood upon the table, where she 
had left it, surrounded by a regiment of pies, 
some lacking the fruit, all deficient in the upper 
crust, flanked by the molasses-bottle, about 
which the flies were buzzing like bees in a 
buckwheat-field. Amanda seized the bowl, 
flung a table-cloth over the pies, and ran out 
of the house. She found the old woman hard 
at work redeeming lost time, and intent only 
on her occupation. 

“Well, you’ve come at last, have you?” she 
said, gathering up her apron, into which she 
had rasped the currants for lack of a better re- 
ceptacle. “Set down that bowl while I empty 
my apron into it. ‘That'll do. Stand it just 
there while I rub out what’s left on these stems. 
What on arth are you a shaking it so for?” 

“Tt was my hand. I—I didn’t mean to!” 
answered Amanda, breathless with excitement. 

The mother made no reply; but gathering 
up a handful of loose stems, began to rub out 
the few berries that were left among them, as 
if her mind had never wandered from the occu- 
pation. 

“’Mandy!” she said; at last, tossing the 
crushed stems behind her with an emphatic 
gesture. 

“Yes, mother,” answered the girl, glowing 
with sweet expectations. 

“’Mandy, that young feller has just been 
here.” 

‘Has he, mother?” was the faint rejoinder. 

“Yes, Mandy, he’s gone for good and all. I 
told him never to come on my premises again, 
and he’d better not.” 

‘«Oh, mother, mother!” cried out the poor girl. 

The old woman turned upon her daughter 
sharply. There was a smouldering fire in her 
eyes that might be anger or suppressed trouble. 
Amanda was so blinded by sudden distress that 
she could not tell which. 

‘‘What are you screeching at me in that way 
for? One would think I’d been a striking you,” 
she said. 

‘So you have, mother!—so you have! 
hardest blow of all. How could you?” 

‘*How could I what?” 

“Tell him that?” 

“Because I wanted him to understand it. 
He’s been a hanging around here long enough. 
Perhaps he and you thought I didn’t notice it— 
I did. Girls brought up in the country don’t 
begin to curl their hair all at once for nothing, 
nor——”’ 

‘Oh, mother, don’t!” 

Amanda was striving to tuck away the curls 


The 
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under her comb with both hands; but the rich 
mass would writhe out of her fingers, and drop 
down on the white neck in rebellidus coils, de- 
fying all attempts to enthrall them. 

«‘Well, it’s of no consequence, let ’em. curl. 
He’s gone for good; and I never want to set 
eyes on him again, nor none of his sort.” 

‘‘ Motlier—oh, mother! tell me what has hap- 
pened?” 

“What has happened? Nothing that I know 
of. The chap came here, and I gave him a 
piece of my mind. I reckon he won’t want to 
hear of it twice. Once has al’es been enough 
for any man when I’m in earnest. Now go in, 
and let’s finish up them pies.” 

Amanda did not speak, but her mother beat 
the upturned pan on the ground till it rang 
again, and marched off toward the house, like 
& grenadier, conveying it under her arm. 

Amanda threw herself upon the groufd, and 
leaning her pale cheek against the rough bark 
of the tree, moaned like a wounded kid—all 
the brightness had gone out of her life. The 
ache at her heart was.a cold agony, which she 
could neither understand nor throw off. What 
had they done to her? Was this pain, which 
took the strength from her limbs, mortal? Was 


the first blow struck upon her heart, death? 
The moans that died on those pale lips broke 
into sobs at last, and a wild burst of tears 


exhausted her to faintness. How long she lay 
there no one but her mother could have guessed, 
for the girl forgot everything. At last she was 
disturbed. 

“Birdie!” 

She sprang to her feet, put the wet hair 
from her temples with both hands, and Gray 
saw that her face was radiant through the tears 
that stained it. 

**Oh, you have come back! You have come 
back! She was only tormenting me.” 

“Hush, child! Do not make this outcry! 
The old autocrat will hear you. There, there; 
not a word more. I would kiss off those tears, 
if I dared. Come down to the shore to-night. 
There isa moon; but say nothing to any one, 
above all to that brother. We want no confi- 
dants. The old woman is not going to keep us 
apart—be sure of that. Only do keep silent. 
She must not know that we ever meet, after 
this. You will come?” 

“Yes, yes!” said Amanda, bewildered, “I 
will come.” . 

“Thatisa good girl. At eleven—not earlier; 
and put something dark around you.” 

“’Mandy! ’Mandy Clark!” 

The girl started, and grew white as death. 





“Ttis her! She wantsme. What can I do?” 
she whispered. 

‘Go at once; I will stand this side. 
trunk is large enough to cover me. 
she will come in search of you.” 

‘And you? She is in the kitchen. One of 
its windows look this way,” whispered the girl, 
in desperate terror. 

‘Get her up stairs, or stand by that window 
yourself. Three minutes will cover my retreat.” 

“I will try. But, oh! keep out of her sight. 
All at once she hates you.” 

“Trust me for that! But you will come?” 

“Yes, yes! Keep close to the tree; her eyes 
are like a hawk’s.” 

“And yours like an angel’s.” 

“Oh! Tam frightened. What have I done to 
be afraid, like this?” 

“Done? Made a fool and a slave of me.” 

She turned her face upon him, bright and 
glorious with affection, but spoke no word, 
before taking flight forthe house. He followed 
her with his eyes, and they, too, were dark with 
genuine feeling. Iflove ever could reach that 
heart, it burned there, at least, for the moment. 

“Tf she had money—if she only had,” he 
muttered, as the last flutter of her garments 
left his sight, ‘what a glorious creature I could 
make of her. The widow; that sparkling Zua 
are tame in contrast with her. I know the girl 
never loved any one before—never dreamed 
what love was. She worries me out of myself, 


The 
Go! go! or 


‘by Jove!” 


As these thoughts flashed through the young 
man’s brain, he saw Amanda come up to the 
kitchen-window and look out. Twice he turned 
his head, after his quick passage to the locust- 
grove, and saw her watching him with fond, 
eager interest. 

“By Jove, this is love!” he exclaimed, wiping 
the moisture from his forehead, as he stood 
within the shadow of the woods. ‘It makes 
boy of me, anyhow. IfI had but kept all that 
the old governor left, by Jove! I’d marry her 
to-morrow, and let her ride over them all.” 

Meantime, Mrs. Clark was busy with her 
pies, and became impatient of Amanda’s inac- 
tivity. 

“What on arth are you looking at? One 
would think you had never seen a clover-patch 
before,” she said, sharply. 

Amanda left the window, and let the light in 
upon her mother, who was folding a sheet of 
crust on the table, and cutting a fern-leaf pat- 
tern in the center with an artistic sweep of her 
knife. When this was accomplished, she spread 
the crust daintily over the fruited-platter, and 
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began to pinch an elaborate border around it 
with her two thumbs. 

“Now, do look on, "Mandy, and see how it’s 
done,” she. said, balancing the platter on her 
left hand, when she began to cut away the 
drapery of crust, which fell in a ring adown 
her naked arm, ‘‘for you must learn how to 
work in earnest now, or you won’t be worth 
your salt. Don’t stand there, like a stone- 
statie, but goand see abouttheoven. Shouldn’t 
wonder if it was cold.” 

Amanda took the huge fire-shovel and went 
to the oven with misgiving at her heart... She 
remembered now that her mother had called 
afler her, as she came into the house, to put 
some wood in, but, bewildered by excitement, 
she had forgotten it, She set down the shovel 
in dismay, after one look into the oven. A few 
dying embers and some dull white ashes were 
all that remained of the hot fire that blazed ‘in 
it when her mother came out to the apple-tree. 

“What’s the matter? Why don’t you rake 
out the coals?” cried the old woman, setting 
down the last pie, and facing round upon the 
girl. 

“They are burnt out; nothing but ashes,” 
faltered Amanda. 

“Goodness me! no more there ain’t!” ex- 
claimed the woman, stooping down to look into 
the black mouth of the oven; ‘‘cold as a stone, 
too, and all my fault. I ought to have told you 
to put in more wood.” 

“You did, mother, 
Amanda, penitently. 

“No such thing! Ididn’t! Don't tell me; and 
all the oven-wood is gone—not a splinter.” 

“I can pick some up in the woods, mother.” 

“Well, then, be at it quick as a wink. 
Streak it now.” 

Glad to escape from the rebuke she had fully 
expected, Amanda ran across the clover-patch, 
half hoping to overtake her lover in the woods. 
But no, she only found his footsteps, here and 
there in the moss, as she bent down for the 
sticks and dry branches of which she was in 
search. Even these set her young heart into a 
fresh tumult; and when she found one whole 
footprint pressed into a cushion of moss, wet 
and green as emerald, she fell upon her knees 
and kissed the dewy velvet of the moss, as if it 
had been a living thing, and could feel the 
grieving fever that made her lips so red. 

Young Gray was still lingering in the out- 
skirts of the wood, smoking a segar in the 
shade, before venturing out into the dust of the 
highway. He caught a glimpse of Amanda’s 
Pink dress, and thinking that she had come out 


but I forgot,” said 


; 





in search of him, stole softly behind a tree to 
feed his vanity by her disappointment. 

“By Jove! if she doesn’t worship the very 
ground I tread on!” he exclaimed. ‘Catch 
Ruby Gray doing that! I'll just steal over and 
surprise her, the darling!’ 

So he crept softly through the shade, and 
coming upon Amanda just as she had gathered 
an armful of sticks, threw his arm around her, 
Down went the sticks, with a rush, to the 
ground; but the cry that sprang to her lips was 
smothered in a kiss, so warm and sudden, that 
it frightened her. 

“Don’t be angry—don’t be frightened! But 
I love you, Amanda Clark! I love you dearly! 
It’s of no use trying not to tell you, as an 
honorable fellow should, for it’s a truth that 
will have its own way. One kiss, my girl. 
Don’t tremble like that. Thank you, darling. 
I don’t ask, because, Amanda, I know that you 
love me, and I’m sorry for it—upon my soul I 
am ; : 
“Sorry—sorry?” questioned Amanda, draw- 
ing back, like a princess, while a storm of rose- 
leaves seemed fluttering over her face. 

“Yes, my girl! Sorry, and yet glad; proud, 
but humbled; happy, and miserable. Oh! 
Amanda Clark! if there was no one‘in the 
world but you and I, what a good man you 
could make of me.” 

“’Mandy! ’Mandy Clark!” 

“It is mother!’ She is getting cross. Oh, 
dear! What if she comes out after me?” cried 
Amanda, gathering up her oven-wood in 
affright. ‘‘Do go, Mr. Gray.” 

“But, I shall see you to-night?” 

““Yes—yes!” 

Gray made a straight line for the fence, and 
leaped into the highway, while Amanda came 
out into the clover-field, with the bundle of 
sticks in her arms, walking swiftly, as if she 
trod on air. She entered the kitchen, threw 
the wood on the hearth, and, falling into a seat, 
began to ery, though a strange glory came and 
went through her tears, such as a rainbow 
flings into the mist of a summer shower. 

«‘What on arth has come over you, Mandy 
Clark?” cried the mother, pausing before the 
oven with a crooked stick in her hand, ‘are 
you crazy, or what is it?” 

“Iam tired. I—I—— Oh, mother! let me 
go up stairs? Please, let me?” 

“Well, get along. That’s about all work 
ever comes to with you. Baking or washing, 
it makes no difference. Do get out of the way; 
I want to pitch this wood in.” 

Amanda obeyed and went up stairs, thankful 
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to be'alone. Yet, when she was gone, the old 
woman dropped the wood back upon the hearth, 
and sat down, resting both elbows on her knees, 
and pondering some heavy thought in her 
mind. 

‘Always so—always so,” she muttered, 
gloomily.” It’s human nature, and my poor 
girl is‘only human. TI cannot help it. Didn’t 
I go through ‘it all—and who could stop me? 


Not father nor mother. No, not if they had 
shut me up. I had my way, and so did he, 
But there is a grave without a headstone for 
him, and plenty of clothes for me to wash. I 
ought to have made her work—ought to, and 
didn’t. It seemed hard to make‘a drudge of 
his child. Now, what will become of her? She 
never will take to this life again.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Brive forth the old casket and open the case; 
Look forth from thy prison, Oh! beautiful face! 
Again let the long-banished sun-light illume 
The eyes’ sparkling azure, the cheeks’ rosy bloom. 
How fair it appears! 
Untouched by the years— 
Unshaded by sorrow, unfurrowed by tears! 


All the beautiful things which have vanished away— 
The breath of the Spring-time, the blossoms of May; 
The sunshine of Summer, the roses of June, 
The fall of the twilight, the light of the moon. 
My spirit they fill 
With a rapturous thrill, 
Evoked by the charm which doth hang round it still. 


All the beautiful dreams, whose brief glory is o’er; 
The fond words of love I shall never speak more; 
The low, earnest murmers that answered my own, 
The faith and the trust that forever are flown; 
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From the graves where they’ve lain, 
They have risen again— 
Pale phantoms, sweet memories, bliss. mingled with pain. 


Oh! exquisite vision of loveliness rare! 
Had the soul been as true as the sweet face is fair, 
A story of sorrow had never been told, 
And my heart were not lonely, and weary, and old. 
The dreams that have fled, 
The hopes that are dead, 
Had brightened and bloomed as the glad years had sped. 


In the gloom of the casket the treasure replace; 
Go back to thy prison, Oh! beautiful face; 
Too fresh is the memory of passion and pain— 
Of faith that was broken, of vows that were vain. 
And naught can restore 
The years that are o’er— 
The youth and the love that will never come more. 
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Tue twilight’s purple veil 

Is gathering thickly o’er the mountain’s brow; 
The moonlight, cold and pale, 

Over the silver wave is gleaming now. 


And while the gems of night 

Look, in, their. pride, upon the earth below; 
In the dim, misty light, 

The evening shadows swiftly come and go. 


Here let us rest the while, 

In sweet communing with the golden past; 
While the soft moon-beams smile, 

Ané the tall trees their waving shadows cast. 


JOHNSON. 


In such a calm, still hour, 

We think of ‘those, once of our love-linked band, 
Who, freed from sorrow’s dower, 

Have gone before us to the shadow-land. 


They are not lost for aye— 

Those jeweled links, dropped from affection’s chain, 
Though they have passed away, 

Time will unite us with them soon again. 


And when the purple haze 

Of twilight-shadows gathers o’er the strand; 
How sweet to sit and gaze— 

Dreaming strange visions of that Mystic Land! 
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BY H. J. 


To fear no ill, to do no wrong, 
To all men to be true; 


“THE GOLDEN RULE. 


VERNON, 


This is the golden rule of life— 
Let it be so for you. 
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BY LAURA 


Ir was with exceeding satisfaction that Miss 
Georgie Lawrence surveyed the charming room, 
furnished in blue, which was destined to become 
hers for the space of three months—that being 
the time which she designed spending in Bos- 
ton with her married sister, Mrs. Fielding. It 
had been quite a trial for her to leave gay New 
York, where all her admirers were pining, just 
in the height of the season, too; but then, you 
know, Allie was such a dear, good sister, and 
Fred, her brother-in-Jaw, would do all he could 
to make it pleasant; besides, there might be 
some beaux in Boston, though none so splendid 
as Low Bayne, or Charlie Evans, Whereupon, 
Miss Georgie went back, in imagination, to that 
last waltz at Mrs, Williams’, where the said 
Charlie had persisted in capturing her bouquet; 
whispering, all the. while, such sweet things, 
that she half fancied herself in love with him, 
as the carriage, containing herself and brother, 
rolled up the avenue to Thirty-second street; 
though truth compels me to state that she was 
either meditating very closely, or dozing, when 
Harry handed her out. However, that was 
neither here nor there—so we return to our 
heroine. Georgie’s eyes, which had been long 
threatening slumber, closed entirely in the mid- 
dle of her meditations; and she was as soundly 
asleep as any young lady can expect to be who 
has traveled all day by rail. 

And now, while she lies there so quietly, 
shall I attempt to describe her; and, if I fail 
in the description, I pray my fair readers to 
pardon me. : 

Eyery one allowed that Georgie Lawreuce 
Was a pretty girl; it was only when excitement, 
or pleasure, added an extra tinge to her cheek, 
and a new light to her eye, that she was per- 
fectly lovely. Such a sweet mouth and chin; 
such pretty brown hair and eyes; and, above 
all, such a sunny smile and merry laugh. Was 
it strange, then, that the young men were so 
devoted? That she had three bouquets where 
Carrie Livingston, her intimate friend, had but 
one? Gentlemen were not only attentive to 
her, but evinced an almost filial affection and 
Teverence for Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, who, 
however, understood it all, and said nothing 
when Georgie praised the polite conduct of Mr. 
Wood, at the last Philharmonic, “ getting them 
such @ good box, and sitting with them all the . 
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evening, though brother Harry was there, too; 
and then what. pains he took to find their car- 
riage?” It was certainly very disinterested, 
as she said, and proved that he was very well 
bred, and a perfect gentleman. 

With a, succession of yawns, Georgie awoke 
the next morning to find the weather decidedly 
disagreeable and uncompromising. She sighed, 
half with pleasure, half with disappointment; 
as she commenced to unpack all the pretty 
things which were designed to deal such de- 
struction among the Bostonians, amusing her 
sister the while with vivid descriptions. of 
school-girl frolics, and delighting her maternal 
heart with praises of Nellie and the baby. 
Still, quietly pleasant,as the day had been, she 
was rather glad than otherwise, when cards for 
Mrs. Bigelow’s reception were handed in, in- 
cluding one for Miss Lawrence. Many and 
varied were the consultations: held with her 
sister upon the important subject of her dress; 
but at last all was settled. The expected night 
arrived, and Georgie found herself in Mrs. 
Bigelow’s elegant rooms, with not a cloud to 
dim the brightness of her anticipations. Her 
dress of, blue-crape fitted to. a nicety and, 
strange to say, had arrived at just the right 
moment, contrary to expectation, and to the 
habits of fashionable modiste. 

With a very graceful bow and smile, she ac- 
knowledged the presence of Mr. Pierrepont, 
an old friend of her brother-in-law, as he m- 
3 formed her, during the evening—and very plea- 
3 sant, indeed, the gentleman made himself; so 

that it was with a real feeling of régret that 

she remembered her engagement for the Ger- 
3man to that elegant dancer, Mr. Raymond, 
who, in the first part of the evening, she had 
mentally pronounced the most delightful person 
in the room. But fickle little Georgie now 
wished that stupid German would fall through, 
as Mr. Pierrepont did not dance the round 
dances; and she found herself between the 
figures, wondering whether he disapproved of 
them, or merely disliked the exercise. Not 
éven when in the carriage, after saying her 
adieu in the most charmmg manner possible 
to the hostess, could she forget him. Indeed, 
for several days he held a high place in her 
esteem, till, informed by her sister that Mr. 
Pierrepont was a widower with two a tsaet 
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had lost his wife some five years before, and 
was thirty-five years old. 

Now, to Georgie’s mind, every one of these 
circumstances was a great disadvantage. She 
hated widowers, especially with children. 
They had always been her aversion; and 
then, besides, to her youthful eyes, thirty-five 
seemed so aged. In fact, she was so provoked 
with herself for having been pleased with a 
widower, that she refused point-blank to go 
down when he called, a few evenings after the 
party. But perseverance, at length, had its 
reward; for on his third appearance, she de- 
cided that it would be rather more agreeable to 
enjoy the pleasant society in the parlor, than 
to sit solitary and moping in the nursery; so 
with a light step she descended, prepared to 
make herself as entertaining as possible. But 
Mr. Pierrepont seemed to have forgotten her, 
and actually had to be introduced over again; 
and even then, while exercising all her facina- 
tions, Georgie felt that somehow there was a 
change in his manner; it was not rudeness, for 
his very politeness seemed to annoy her; and 
she wondered if he could really be the delight- 
ful person she had met at Mrs. Bigelow’s; not 
that she really believed that he had forgotten 
her! ‘No, indeed! The cross, old, handsome, 
elegant fellow! she knew well enough he had 
only said so to mortify her;” and as she went 
to her room she resolved to punish him for his 
forgetfulness by being equally as cold and dis- 
tant as his lordship, but above all to avoid him 
as much as possible. 

As time passed on, this seemed an impossi- 
bility, for, moving in the same circles as her 
sister, she was sure to meet him at least twice 
a week. At such times he was always the 
same self-possessed, courteous gentleman, while 
Georgie tried hard to carry out her role of 
stately and dignified coldness. She maintained 
a perfect indifference, mingled with hauteur 
toward him, and found a welcome auxiliary in 
Mr. Raymond, with whom she flirted occasion- 
ally, just, as she said, to keep herself in practice, 
though really and truly to pique Mr. Pierre- 
pont, and prove to him that she cared little for 
his want of attention. 

But the flirtation, began so innocently by her, 
seemed to have progressed wonderfully on the 
gentleman’s side. The pursuit with him was 
becoming serious, and even to outsiders it was 
apparent that he seriously admired the lively 
girl, who, much to her surprise, was congratu- 
lated on her conquést of the wealthy Mr. Ray- 
mond. More than one inquired when the 
happy event would come off; and Georgie began 





to fear that she had produced harm where she 
only intended amusement. 

Sad enough was she to be forced to give a 
decided but gentle negative to the question, 
which she now felt must have inevitably come, 
sooner or later. 

It was not strange that every one who had 
seen Mr. Raymoud’s devotion, should have sur- 
mised correctly that he had been unsuccessful 
in his wooing, when he left the next week quite 
suddenly for Europe. Nor was it less strange 
that Georgie’s conduct should be criticised as 
heartless by some severe matrons, whereas it 
was looked upon by others as nothing out of 
the way. 

To confess the truth, she felt in the inmost 
corners of her heart that she had given a little 
too much encouragement, though not enough, 
she thought, to warrant a declaration; and when 
she remembered Mr. Raymond’s sad look at 
parting, she could not help feeling a pang of 
remorse at her thoughtlessness. However, * 
was a lesson for her by which she profited, 
though she was apparently just the same merry, 
mirth-loving girl as before. 

As time progressed, Mr. Pierrepont became 
more affable—was less formal, but evidently 
took an interest in her as a pleasant acquaint- 
ance, and Robert’s friend—nothing more. He 
had, in a general conversation, touched upon 
flirting, saying that there was no character for 
which he felt such utter contempt as that of a 
coquette, and none which he wished more to 
avoid. Poor Georgie felt that his censure was 
very severe, and in her penitence took all his 
remarks to herself, mentally wishing that she 
had never seen Mr. Raymond. 

She awoke from her brown study pleased and 
surprised to hear Mr. Pierrepont remarking, 
that “Many ladies suffered from the imputation 
of being called coquettes, when their sole fault 
consisted in their being pleasant, lively, natural 
and self-possessed with the opposite sex. To 
these he did not refer; it was to that class which 
made admiration its sole aim; which looked 
upon a loving heart as its legitimate prey, to 
be wore and cast aside without a thought.” 
Georgie was provoked at herself to find that 
his praise or blame could be of such importance 
to her. 

Imagine her astonishment, my readers, there- 
fore, when he walked up to her and politely 
requested the pleasure of escorting her home. 
Her first impulse was to decline the offer, but 
reflecting that he would, perhaps, think her 
childish and silly, she accepted. With a strange 
mingling of pleasure and trepidation she took 
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his.arm; but. before they had walked two 
squares, she was ebatting as merrily and 
frankly as if they had been old friends. When 
they parted at the door, she had actually for- 
‘gotten her old feeling of enmity, and wondered 
that‘she ever thought him reserved:or distant. 

As days passed, Georgie perceived that his 
yisits became more frequent, his demeanor 
more and more social and friendly. He grew 
communicative, spoke of himself, and his tastes, 
many of which she found were in unison with 
her own; but never did he make the slightest 
allusion to his first wife or his children. She 
would try cunningly to lead the conversation to 
subjects which might bring forward~ some 
chance allusion to them; but it was of no use, 
his lips seemed to be sealed on that one point. 
She even went so far as to say that widowers 
were her aversion, and that she would rather 
live and die an old maid, poor and unnoticed, 
than marry oneof them. At which rather rash 
assertion he only smiled, and predicted that 
she would meet her fate, sooner or ldter, in 
seme widower. What impulse prompted her 
to say lightly, “‘Ah! Mr. Pierrepont, perhaps I 
have met my fate already. I may be engaged, 
you know, in which case your prophecy goes 
for nothing.”” His answer came in quite a dif- 
ferent tone, contrasting with her levity, as he 
said, seriously, ‘Miss Lawrence, whatever may 
be your future, I hope it will not be less happy 
than now.”” His words seemed to send a chill 
through her—they were so solemn, so remote 
from anything like jealousy, and, above all, so 
different from the playful badinage which she 
had expected to hear, that she could hardly 
murmur in subdued tones her thanks. 

After his departure, her thoughts recurred at 
intervals, throughout the whole evening; to 
those few words; and she wondered if he really 
believed she was in earnest when she spoke 
about “her fate.” She,withdrew to her own 
room as soom as possible, that she might be 
alone to think over his strange manner, and to 
ask herself what was this strange, new feeling 
which was thrilling her heart with excitement. 
Could it be that she was in love, and with a 
person, too, who evidently cared but little for 
her? She respected him too thoroughly, to 
suspect him of trifling with her; but why had 
she allowed herself to become so fascinated 
with him? She recalled numerous conversa- 
tions in which he had, as it were; drawn out 
her very thoughts; and she blushed to think 
how many of those thoughts centered on him. 
Before she slept, she had decided that to leave 
Boston was her best plan, and to try and find 
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in home and home-pleasures, forgetfulness of 
her trouble. 

Georgie awoke next morning with a vague 
feeling of sadness. Any trial was new to her, 
and, poor child! she had not the patience of 
experience to enable her to bear it. She was 
pettish, almost eross, when her sister remon- 
strated with her on her sudden wish to leave 
them,.and could hardly restrain her impatience 
to start the next night. But Robert would not 
hear of her leaving Boston alone, and he pro- 
cured her an escort in the person of an elderly 
uncle, who would take all possible care of her, 
and see her safe home. 

Once in the cars, Georgie was rejoiced to 
find that Mr. Fielding became engrossed by his 
book and newspaper, only interruping her sad 
thoughts to ask, occasionally, if she was com- 
fortable, and could he do any thing for her? 

A fatiguing day in the cars is not likely to 
enliven the spirits, and as twilight deepened 
into darkness, she was right glad to find that 
her tedious journey was at an end. Within 
fifteen minutes after arriving at’ the station 
she was at home, undergoing all sorts of affec- 
tionate demonstrations from every member of 
the family, including even the old black cook, 
who was ‘‘mighty glad dat Miss Georgie done 
come home; ’pears like she’s bin gone a year.” 

Old Hetty’s words were but the echo of Mrs. 
Lawrence’s thoughts, for Georgie’s absence had 
left a blank in the household which her pre- 
sence alone could fill; and inwardly did the fond 
mother rejoice that she had her darling daugh- 
ter home safe and well. 

Georgie had too much pride in her nature to 
let any one perceive her unhappiness, and she 
entered into all her old pleasures with such a 
slight diminution of her former gayety, that no 
one noticed any change. 

Charlie. Evans was as devoted as ever; and as 
the season advanced, she was drawn into. his 
sister’s plans, for part of the summer, at least, 
before she knew it; which plan included a trip 
to the White Mountains, and a two-weeks’ so- 
journ at Saratoga. 

‘‘A letter for Miss Georgie;” and while our 
heroine prepares to enjoy its perusal, let us 
peep over her shoulder and read: 

‘Dear Georciz—I would have written long 
before in answer to your letter, but pressing 
duties at home, for the last three weeks, have 
seemed to prevent my ever touching pen and 
paper. Robert has been giving a succession 
of formal dinner-parties to business friends, at 
which I preside; so you sée, that being partly 
engrossed by them and by the children, I have 
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not found an opportunity until now of sitting 
down seriously and asking you a few questions. 
Now, my dear sister, what made you tell Mr. 
Pierrepont that you were engaged? Surely, it 
can’t be true, else you would have confided 
such an important secret to your sister, not to 
a@ mere acquaintance. What could have in- 
duced you to say such a thing? Mamma has 
never spoken of it, and I am completely at a 
loss to understand the matter. Don’t imagine 
that Mr. Pierrepont said out, point-blank, what 
I have told you; but we were speaking of you, 
and it came out, somehow, in the conversation. 
I contradicted it at once, decidedly, as I thought 
it right; and now anxiously await your answer 
‘to make all clear. Robert sends much love, 
and wants to know if Mr. Raymond is the happy 
man. You may expect him to tease you unmer- 
cifully; so lay in an extra amount of patience. 
Youra, lovingly, ALICE. 


«P, §.—I believe that Mr. Pierrepont intends 
visiting New York soon, and I have invited him 
to call on you;'so please be as pleasant as 
possible, and, for: my sake, undeceive him as 
to your engagement, for such reports about a 
young lady, if untrue, are very detrimental.” 

Georgie’s first feeling, on reading this letter, 


was that of extreme astonishment that Mr. 
Pierrepont had misunderstood her. He had 
always shown sufficient penetration before, and 
must have done so willfully. But he would soon 
be here—how soon she did not know; and for 
the next few days every ring at the bell put 
her in a perfect fever of expectation. She tried 
to subdue the feeling of joy which came over 
her at the thought of once more seeing him, at 
the same moment bitterly regretting that she 
had ever met him. As days rolled on, and he 
came not, she began to realize the truth of those 
words, ‘‘ Hope deferred maketh the heart sick ;”’ 
and heavy was her heart as she thought of the 
dreary life which seemed to open before her. 

Many a time had she conjured up visions of 
that future which he had hoped might be so 
bright; now it was a gloomy blank, with no 
bright fancies to enliven it. 

She felt that she loved with all the enthu- 
siasm and fervor of her soul. How could she 
help it, when he, so clever, so fascinating, so ad- 
mired, had condescended to amuse her a little 
more than a careless school-girl. The unwel- 
come thought, banish it as she might, would 
come, that he had only been trying his powers 
over her young, foolish heart, while his own 
remained untouched. She tried not to wrong 
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She stood in the recess of the window, list- - 
lessly watching the clouds, and wishing that 
the drizzling rain would cease, when she recog- 
nized a form approaching which made all the 
blood leap into her face, and then ebb away 
leaving it almost colorless. As she hesrd his 
voice inquiring for her, her heart beat thick 
and fast; still she mastered her feelings and 
was ready, when the servant handed his card, 
to say quietly that she would be down imme- 
diately. 

She knew not how she ever entered the room, 
and commenced speaking. She only knew that 
he was near her—the old, familiar tones ring- 
ing im ‘her ear. Now that he was beside her, 
all seemed bright; she reveled in the happy 
present, and forgot her sadness in listening to 
him. He spoke of her sister, of her friends in 
Boston, of his surprise at her unexpected de- 
parture, and disappointment at finding her 
actually gone, without a word of farewell. Re- 
ply she could not,and Mr. Pierrepont went on. 
“Miss Lawrence, you will forgive my presump- 
tion in asking you a question, when I tell you 
that in it is involved so much of my happiness. 
Were you'in earnest when you spoke of having 
met your fate? Can you have any word of love 
for me, after all this dreary time of silence?” 

The overflowing eyes were raised to meet his 
glowing face, lit with a smile of hope and joy, 
but she could not speak. 

“T have loved you éver since the first night 
we met; your subsequent conduct led me to 
infer that you had taken a strong dislike to me. 
I did trust, at one time, to overcome that dis- 
like, but your playful manner of asserting your 
engagement was to me a gentle way of repelling 
my attentions. Even now, I fear that I am 
mishked by @ vain hope, and that your old dis- 
like still remains.” 

He took her hand, but she drew back, and 
said, in a pleading tone, the quick blood mount- 
ing to her face, ‘You know—you understand, 
that it'was all nonsense between Mr. Raymond 
and me. I neverloved him—you will not think 
80; it was only you I cared for all the time.” 

He stood a moment looking down into the 
sweet, upturned face, all glowing and wet with 
tears. ‘I am as much to blame as yourself,” 
he said; at last, “I see it all now. We will 
never speak of it again, for we trust each other 
fully now, my darling.” 

There was no need of words; he drew her 
to him, and clasping her in his arms, bent his 
lips to hers, and in that first kiss of love, Georgie 


him by theunwerthy suspicion; tut somehowshe ’ knew that her sufferings were at an end, and 


was growing more bitter every day against him. 


that she had at last met her fate. 





CAPE FOR ELDERLY LADIES—TRICOT. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Mareriats.—Seven ounces of black, seven ; must be repeated with every line of black wool. 
ounces of white, double Berlin wool; one-} These two lines form one row, and previously 
eighth of an ounce of black mixed wool; a{ to. drawing through the last time the white 
thick wooden crechet-hook. ¢ wool must be tied on again, so that the last 

Work a loose chain of three hundred and} wool drawn through will be white, In the first 
sixty-one stitches; work back one stitch in} line of the following row take up always with 
each stitch with the white wool; then tie on the white wool one stitch in the white stitches 
the black wool, and work off with it returning, } of the preceding row, working alternately once 
the two first and two last, as well as the two ’ from the back in the hizder thread of a stitch, 
on each side of the middle stitch together, all | : and once from the front, placing the needle in 
the rest separately. By this means two stitches } $ ’ the front thread. See No.2.) At the decreasing 
will have been decreased in the middle, and one ; ; pl ace work off two stitches, together} taking up 


at the beginning and end, and this decreasing ' > only one stitch. Work off as before with black 
69 
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wool, and work all the following rows the same, 
always reversing the pattern, in which, in the 
stitches taken up from the back of the preced- 


ing row, the needle must be placed in the front, 
and those taken up from the front in the pre- 
ceding row are taken from the back. The de- 
creasing is carried on as in the first row. Work 
forty-eight rows in this manner, and begin in 
the forty-ninth row to decrease upon each 
shoulder, in which reckon off forty-five stitches 
from the middle stitch toward both sides, in- 
cluding the middle stitch, and work off the two 
stitches lying on each side of these forty-five 
stitches together. Repeat this, decreasing four 
times in every second row during eight rows, 
always retaining the same stitch for the middle. 
Crochet another whole row, and then begin the 
slope for the throat. For this crochet over the 
first ten stitches in the next row with single 
siitches, leaving the same number of stitches at 
the end of the-line. At the working off, take 
the two first and the two last of the taken-up 
stitches together. In the next row crochet over 
in the same manner six stitches with single 
stitches, then in the following four, and de- 
crease again as at the beginning at the first 
and last stitch. Continue this until there are 
only three stitches, which finishes the founda- 
tion of the cape. Then work one row of double 
stitches round the whole foundation, working 


always along the under edge, over the first 
chain in the white stitches of the first tricot 
row. Then crochet along both the front sides 
of the cape four lines of double stitches, work- 
ing through the whole stitch, the first ling 
(round the slope for the neck) in white wool, 
the second with black, the third white, the 
fourth with black. Crochet a woolen cord 
round the neck in close chain-stitch, with ends 
of equal length hanging from the upper cor- 
ners of the cape, ornamented with tassels, 
The cord is worked with ‘double wool—one 
white and one black thread. For the tassels, 
cut twelve white and twelve black threads, 
eight inches in length; join them together in 
the middle, and fasten them to the ends of 
the cord, after having put on wooden heads, 
s covered with silk. The tassel-heads may also 
be made of woul, in which case the wool must 
be cut an inch longer, and fastened to the ends 
of the cord in such a manner as to fall back 
over them. They must then be firmly fastened 
about three-quarters of an inch underneath. 
The head must then be covered with a kind of 
net-work of sewing silk. The cape will require 
a trimming of fringe, and a ruche round the 
slope of the neck. For the latter, make a chain 
of seventy stitches in white wool, and work 
upon that one row of common tricot, then one 
row of single stitch, and round this narrow 
crochet’ stripe a little ruche of white wool, 
taking one stitch in each stitch; then, return- 
ing, work off, with black mixed wool, four 
chain between each stitch. Sew the ruche 
$round the neck so that the upper ruche may 
je in a line; and close evenly with the upper 
Sergchet row. For the fringe border, crochet 
3on to the under edge of the cape two rows of 
chain-stitch scallops, the first with white wool, 
always alternately one double, five chain, with 
the latter passing over three stitches. 

2nd row with black wool, enclosing the chain- 
stitch in scallops of the preceding row with the 
double stitches. On each scallop of the last row 
loop two threads, one white and one black, 
twelve or fourteen inches in length, 80 a3 to 
form tufts four threads thick. 
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COLORED PATTERN FOR GREEN PIN-CUSHION. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marezrats.—Emerald green velvet; black 
sarsnet; gold, pearl, and crystal beads. 

Our eolored pattern for this number is a 
green Pin-Cushion. To make this pin-cushion, 
cut a round in green velvet nine inches in 
diameter. The simple pattern may be easily 
traced, according to the design. The inner, 
empty space measures three inches and a half. 
The Greek pattern contains nine scallops, the 
rounding of which naturally increases in size 


toward the outside. The pattern clearly shows ‘ 





beads are arranged like flat-stitch, two and 
two together. The cushion itself consists of 
two rounds of strong linen, nine inches in dia- 
meter, which is back-stitched together all 
round, leaving only a small opening, and filled 
with sand, bran, and emery, making a fine 
cushion three inches and a half thick. The 
upper part is covered with velvet, and the 
under with the sarsnet. Each of the twisted 
loops in the fringe contains sixty-five crystal 
beads. The heading contains two lines of beads 


the arrangement of the large and small beads; 3 twisted together, and fastened with a stitch 
the pearl beads must be strung together and } here and there. The upper middle is orna- 
fastened with small cross-stitches; the gold } mented with a bow of ribbon or cord. 
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NEEDLE-CASE: SILK MOSAIC-WORK. 


BY MBS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give three en- 
gravings of a Needle-Case in silk mosaic-work. 
One represents the Needle-Case closed, and 
another two circles of the Needle-Case, both of 
the full size; while the third represents a part 
of the Needle-Case on a smaller scale. With 
the aid of these engravings it is easy to make 
the Needle-Case. 

The materials are black sarsnet or moire; 
little pieces of colored silk; fine white flannel; 
red sewing-silk; fine black silk cord. 

This mosaic-work consists of six rounds of 
little white and black squares, separated by 
orange triangles, and violet squares, separated 





by green triangles; the middle sexagon is of 
black moire; pieces of cardboard must be care- 
fully cut out and covered with silk. The six 
rounds must be lined with black silk, and orna- 
mented all round with silk cord; then, for the 
inner part, (see engraving, ) cut six round flan- 
nel leaves, an inch and three-quarters in dia- 
meter. Work button-hole stitches all round, 
and fasten them down by two rows of chain- 
stitch to the lining of the mosaic rounds. Place 
a loop and button outside to fasten the case. 
The former must be long enough to go all 
round, as represented in the design. 
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NECKLET, WITH CROSS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In the front of the number we give an en- 
graving of a Neck-Tye, with a cross, to be done 
in card and beads. In this design, the Cress is 
cut out in perforated cardboard, also the slide 


upon the velvet; both ornamented, as seen in 
the pattern, with beads and floss silk. The 
Necklet is tied at the back, of course, and the 
ends ornamented in the same manner. 
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PATTERNS FOR SHOES, POCKETS, CUSHIONS, ETO. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


Martrriats.—Cloth or velvet, silk braid, and 
silk cordon in several colors. 

Work in two shades of a bright color upon a 
black, gray, or brown foundation. The braid 
for the squares is worked with the darkest 
shade, with which the silk for the inner orna- 
ment, as well as the outer fastening of the 
little tatted rings ornamented with picots, har- 
monizes. The tatting is in the lightest shade, 
and the braid is stitched over, according to the 
design, and according to the remaining colors, 
with gold thread, with white, or maize yellow 
silk. Each tatted ring consists of twelve picots, 
separated by two double knots) and has in the 
middle either a little net pattern in button-hole 
stitch, in dark silk—which is worked before 
the fastening of the ring in separate stitches, 
in each picot—or a little star of loose stitches, 
worked upon the foundation with a metal or 
black bead in the middle. 
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TOBACCO-BAG. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marer1ats.—Pieces of velvet, cloth, silk, and 
ribbon; some bright-colored embroidery and 
sewing silk; cardboard. 

Small scraps of any bright-colored ends of 
silk, velvet, etc., will serve. The bottom should 
be worked and embroidered to No. 2, which 
should be put on to a piece of cardboard, 
covered on the other side, and sewn round like 
a pin-cushion; then attach to it the little bag; 
afterward button-hole at the edges a piece of 
ribbon about the width shown in the design. 
Gather it twice, and put a piece of thin ecard 
between it and the bag to make it set round. 
Make some tassels of purse or sewing-silk, 
which should be fastened to the ribbon-slides, 
and which finishes the bag. 











BUTTON-HOLE EDGE. 
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DESIGNS FOR NECK VELVETS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


Marerrats.—Narrow black or colored vel- {then ornament with jet, pearl, steel, or gold 
vet; some cardboard and beads. } beads; or a combination of two, following the 
Cut the star or cross out of cardboard; cover } designs given. 
with velyet the same color as the neck-piece; 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


* FaatHer-Worx.—The fashion of feather-trimming, which 
lately came into use, has come to be very popular. This 
kind of trimming is quite easy to make, and a few hints 
about it may not be unwelcome. In the country, any 
amount of feather-pickings may be had from the farm- 
yards; but even in the city, plenty of feathers may be ob- 
tained with the aid of the cook, 

It is best, if you can, to work in a room without a carpet, 
as it is difficult to prevent the feathers and down from 
flying about. Always keep your feathers in a large, flat 
box, so that you can see and sort them without taking 
more out than you require at the moment. The way to 
fix them is to tack them on to a piece of ribbon or braid: 
the former is the stronger. The feathers should be arranged 
so that the tips cross each other, and the stitches run 
through the center so as to cross the crossed tips; and 
these should be hidden by the plumage of each succeeding 
feather. The feathers should be wider than the ribbon, 
which is only intended for the foundation. White feathers 
mixed with partridge’s look very well together ; the one 
gives a lightness, and the other a richness, to the appear- 
ance, which is very effective. For day-wear we would sug- 
gest black ribbon being used, and for white feather-trim- 
ming, white ribbon. The width of the ribbon would, of 
course, be in accordance with the width of the trimming. 
Every feather should have a separate stitch, to keep it firm 
and in its place; and then the two crossed feathers should 
have another stitch, as a sort of finishing security. Yards 
of trimming may be made in this way, and it is such easy 
and agreeable work. We have seen very pretty white 
evening-dresses trimmed with white feathers in this way, 
manufactured by the wearers. Round the top of a dress 
and a peplum, or tunic, the effect is singularly light and 
elegant. A black velvet hat, trimmed with either white 
or variegated feathers, is very pretty and becoming. We 
have also seen black velvet and plush muffs ornamented 
in a similar manner, children’s little jackets and pelisses, 
as well as parasols of every hue and description, tops of 
gloves and gauntlets, etc. Novelties in dress are very 
charming, and sometimes rare to obtain, particularly in 
the country, far away from town; but by this work a great 
many novelties and pretty additions to a lady’s toilet may 
be obtained, and by means of personal taste and very little 
trouble. 

We will now speak of another way of working with 
feathers—namely, with gum. The most beautiful screens 
may be made in this way, especially small hand-screens 
for the mantle-piece. First get a foundation of the shape 


required, and cover the back with colored silk; then, when $ 


you have sorted and chosen your feathers, (and we should 
advise white ones for this kind of work,) dip the tip of 
every one in very strong liquid gum, aad fix it to the 
frame. Arrange the feathers in a circle, commencing from 
the edge, and so filling up toward the center. This, when 
finished, has a lovely effect, and looks like a mass of white 
down. A bird, fastened in the center of the gereen by a 
stitch or several stout pins, is a great improvement, and 
by using dye any common bird may be made to look like 
a rare foreign one. The dye may be bought at any drug- 
store. A handsome butterfly, nestling in the mass of 
feathers, looks light and pretty. Sometimes the lining, at 
the back of the screen, is sewn on after the feathers are 
dry and fixed, in case of the liquid gum penetrating, and 


80 —~ ‘og sifk; but this is rather tiresome work, and 3 








requires very cool, delicate fingering, for fear of ruffling 
the feathérs. We have seen pen-wipers arranged in the 
same way with equal success. For fancy bazaars these 
things sell wonderfully well, and are a very great orng 
ment to a stall, as well as to a room. Mats for the table 
may be covered in the same way, with a round, bare space 
left in the center for an ornament to stand on: and many 
other things which the taste and imagination of the worker 
may suggest. Though this work is essentially for ladies 
fingers, we have found it very popular with boys, who na- 
turally take an interest in birds, and anything connected 
with them; and several beautiful articles, which sold for 
very high prices at a recent fancy fair, were manufactured 
by boys during their holidays. 

TAKE Care or Your Watcu.—Wind your watch as nearly 
as possible at the same hour every day. Be careful that 
your key is in good condition, as there is much danger of 
injuring the machine when the key is worn or cracked; 
there are more mainsprings and chains broken through a 
jerk in winding, than from any other cause. As all metals 
contract by cold, and expand by heat, it must be manifest 
that to keep the watch as nearly as possible at one tem- 
perature, is a necessary piece of attention. Keep the watch 
as constantly as possible in one position: that is, if it hangs 
by day, let it hang by night against something soft. The 
hands of a chronometer or, duplex watch should never be 
set backward: in other watches this is of no consequence. 
The glass should, never be opened in watches that set and 
regulate at the back. On regulating a watch, should it be 
fast, move the regulator a trifle toward the slow, and if 
going slow, do the reverse. You cannot move the regu- 
lator too slightly or too gently at a time; and the only in- 
convenience that can arise is, that you may have to perform 
the duty more than once. 


. A Fact Worta Kyow1ne.—It is a remarkable fact, that 
persons josing themselves in a forest or a snow-storm, 
manifest invariably a tendency to turn round gradually to 
the left,.to the extent of eventually moving in a circle. 
The explanation of this is found, probably, in the fact, that 
the limbs and muscles of the right side are generally better 
developed than those of the left side. Under the excite- 
ment felt when one is lost, and in the absence of any guid- 
ing line, the superior energy of the right limbs throws the 
pedestrian insensibly round to the left. 


Bonnets should be not only beautiful, but becoming. 
Many a woman buys a bonnet that she thinks pretty, and 
then, when she comes to wear it, wonders she does not 
look well in it. 


“Morg or PETERSON’s MAGAZINES are taken and read in 
this community,” says the Caldwell (Ohio) Republican, 
“than of all the other ladies’ magazines combined.” 

Cosmetics are hardly ever to be trusted. The best coe 
metics are pure water, fresh air, plenty of exercise, anda 
cheerful disposition, 


“Tne Literary DaPanTMeNnt of Peterson's Magazine,” 
says the Valparaiso (Ind.) Republican, “as usual, is the 
beet to be found in any of the fashion magazines.” 


Neat Guoves axp Sxoxs are infallible signs of lady. 
Slovenly ones, or ill-fitting ones, are the reverse. 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
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Tas Exacceratep Sram in which some publishers ad- 
yertise new books is greatly to be reprehended. We fre- 
quently read advertisements tothe effect that twenty 
thousand, or even fifty thousand copies of a new novel 
have been sold; that the orders are so numerous that 

cannot print the book fast enough, etc., etc. Occa- 
sionally, obliging editors are coaxed to put in a paragraph, 
stating that this or that author made ten or twenty thou- 
sand dollars by his or her last novel. These statements 
are made in the belief that they will help the sale of the 
book. But they really do very little in this direction, 
while they create false notions of the popularity of certain 
works. Very few duodecimo novels reach an edition of 
more than three or four thousand at best. Such advertise- 
ments do serious harm by misleading young authors. We 
frequently receive letters from comparatively unknown 
writers, who, deceived by these advertisements and notices, 
expect to make a fortune at once. To all such we would 
say, that success in literature is always doubtful, and only 
to be achieved after hard study, and by superior writers. 
Ifa book is trashy, rely on it, it does not sell by tens of 
thousands, no matter what editors or advertisers may say; 
and unless you can write a very much better novel than 
it, you had better not attempt to write at all. 


Garuc came originally from Sicily; the bean, pear, and 
onion from Egypt; the egg-plant from Africa; the arti- 
choke, horseradish, and beet from Southern Europe; the 
peach, walnut, and mulberry from Persia; spinach from 
Arabia; rye from Siberia; the chestnut from Italy; the 
cucumber from the East Indies; parsley from Sardinia; 
and the potato and maize are natives of America. 

Girr ENTERPRISES are never to be trusted. They are 
lotteries, and, as in all lotteries, somebody must be cheated. 
We constantly receive letters from the victims of such en- 
terprises. We can do nothing, however, to help them. 

“Tae Last Numper of Peterson’s Magazine,” says the 
Sidney (Ohio) Journal, “shows that the Christmas number 
was not an extra, but only a fair sample for the year.” 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

The History of Pendennis. By W. M. Thackeray. 1 vol.,16 
mo. New York: M. Doolady.—Under the title of “The Dia- 
mond Thackeray,” Mr. Doolady has begun the publication 
ofa uniform edition of the works of the author of “ Vanity 
Pair,” leading off with “Pendennis.” The volume before 


Designs for Country Residences. By John Riddell. 1 vol., 
folio. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—We have here 
a work of very great merit: perhaps, indeed, the best work 
of its kind. The volume is a royal folio, illustrated by 
twenty-two colored drawings, and forty-four plates of 
ground-plans, accompanied by descriptions, specifications, 
and estimates. The book is intended.as an aid to those 
who propose building, and as a convenience to artisans 
and builders. For such a purpose it is invaluable, as the 
plates of front elevations represent real houses, mostly 
constructed under the directions of Mr. Riddell, while the 
estimates of cost are based on the cost of building at the 
time the several edifices were put up. It is a frequent 
complaint with persons who order country-houses built, 
that the real expenses are very much greater than the 
architect’s estimate; but a work like this, based on actual 
experience, would, we think, greatly obviate this risk. 
For this reason we recommend it to parties intonding to 
build. Price, in cloth, $15.00. 


Nicholas Nickleby. Globe Edition. By Charles Dickens. 
1 vol.,12mo. New York: Hurd & Houghton.—Still another 
edition of Dickens. This one puts in its claim to popular 
favor under the name of “The Globe Edition.” The first 
of the series, “Nicholas Nickleby,” is a very handsome 
volume, printed with good type, and having but one de- 
fect, which is that the paper is extremely thin. It is im- 
possible, however, that this should be otherwise, consider- 
ing the small sum for which the book is furnished. The 
illustrations are by Darley. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Great Expectations. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
Philada; T. B. Peterson & Brothers—Another volume of 
the “Author’s American Edition” of Dickens. The illus- 
trations are twenty-seven in number. The paper is excel- 
lent, and the type pleasant to read. For the advanced 
sheets of this novel, and for the privilege of being the, 
author’s recognized publishers in the United States, twelve 
hundred pounds, or about six thousand dollars in gold, was 
paid, jointly, by Harper & Brothers and T. B. Peterson.& 
Brothers. Price, in cloth, $1.25. 

Coming Wonders Expected Between 1867 and 1875. By 
Rev. M. Baxter. 1 vol.,12 mo. Philada: J. 8. Claxton—* 
According to this author all sorts of troubles are to come 
upon the world during the next eight years. The Ottoman 
empire is to be dissolved; Great Britain and America are 
to have a four years’ war; Napoleon ITI. is to capture Jeru- 
salem; general war, pestilence, and famine is to set in; and 
finally the great battle of Armageddon is to wind up all. 
Price, in cloth, $1.00. 





us is an almost exact copy of Ticknor & Fields’ “ Di d 
Dickens,” and is open to the same cardinal objection, that 
the type is too small. The illustrations, however, are very 
much superior to those in the “Diamond Dickens,” being 
the original English ones. A handsome American edition 
of this writer has long been wanted. The Harpers began 
such an edition with “Vanity Fair,” but stopped there; 
had they continued it, they could. have centrolled the 
market; but in the absence of a better one, the present 
edition, in spite of its small type, ought to command a 
very large sale. Though Thackeray is not so popular as 
Dickens, he has many admirers, especially among culti- 
vated persons; and the time has come, we think, when a 
uniform edition of his works will be remunerative. The 
Present volume has twelve illustrations in wood, besides a 
steel portrait of the author. G. W. Pitcher, 808 Chestnut 
street, is the Philadelphia agent. The series is to be issued 
in monthly volumes. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Beet-Root Sugar and Cultivation of the Beet. By E. B. 
Grant, 1 vol.,12 mo, Boston: Lee dé Shepard.—An excel- 


lent little treatise, handsomel ted 
pls , ely printed and bound. Price, 





Homespun ; or, Five-and-Twenty Years Ago. By Thomas 
Lackland, 1 vol.,12mo. New York: Hurd & Houghton— 
The books of this house are more elegant, usually, than 
those of any other in America; and this little volume is no 
exception to the rule. “IIomespun” is an excellent pic- 
ture of country life, as it existed five-and-twenty years ago, 
and may even still exist in some of the remoter districts in 
the older Atlantic States. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Aunt Margaret’: Trouble.’ 1 vol., 8 vo. Philada: T. B, 
Peterson & Brothers—A story by an anonymous writer, 
But rumor says that a daughter of Dickens is the author, 
Whoever wrote the book, however, it is an excellent one, 
quiet and simple, something like “The Story of Elizabeth,” 
and one that will please cultivated persons especially. 
Price, in paper, twenty-five cénts. 

The Forlorn Hope. By Edmund Yates. 1 vol.,8 v0. Bos- 
ton: A. K. Loring.—A very well written novel, better than 
most fictions, indeed. Mr. Yates steadily improves. A 
cheap edition. Price, in paper, seventy-five cents. 

Buried Alive. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson @ Brothers —A cheap edition of a rather 
good sensation novel. Price, in paper, fifty cents. 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR.—THE GAME OF CROQUET. 





OUR ARM-CHAIR. 5 

Tur Mason & Hamurn Castner Oncans.—The Pittsburg 
Dispatch says of them :—* The highest musical authorities 
of the land have pronounced in their favor, as meeting a 
want which has long been felt, and combining more reli- 
able qualities than any other instrument of the character 
now before the public. Among other advantages in their 
favor, they occupy little space, are gotten up in highly 
ornamental style, are remarkable for their great volume 
of sound, the ease with which they are played, the sim- 
plicity of their construction, and their adaptation to all 
kinds of music.” 


Cueapzst or ALL.—The Essex (Mass.) Statesman says :-— 
“ Peterson’s Magazine, the cheapest of all monthlies, cost- 
ing but Two Dollars per year, lies upon our table. The 
first engraving is a very spirited pieture; then follows the 
usual double-page fashion-plate, and page after page of 
mysteries only understood by the female sex. The stories 
are accorded to be equal to the best published anywhere. 
The receipts alone, every one of which have been tested, 
are worth the price of the book; besides, each number con- 
tains a new and fashionable piece of music, hints on Hor- 
ticulture, Equestrianism,” etc. 

Tae NATIONAL EprTion oF THE WAVERLEY NovELs, in five 
volumes, octavo, illustrated, sent, pre-paid, for $15.00. Or 
three sets, with one extra to the person ordering them, 
(four sets in all,) for $45.00. Address, T. B. Pererson & 
Brorgers, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Taz “Wasuinaton Mezzorrnt,” or either of the “Bun- 
yan Mezzorints,” will be sent, postage paid, for $2.00. Or 
any two will be sent for $3.00; or the whole three for $4.50. 
Address, C. J. Perzrson, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Do You Want ro Keep Your Wire anp DAvGHTeRs 
always in good spirits, and even tempered?” asks the 
Grayville (Ill.) Independent. “Then subscribe imme- 
diately,” it adds, “for Peterson’s Magazine.” 
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THE GAME OF CROQUET.—NO. II. 


Copz or Laws ror Croguet.—The laws of the Croquet 
Committee are very properly preceded by definitions of the 
terms used in the game. These are fortunately few. 

The term tn order is well understood by every Croquet 
player. It signifies the sequence of hoops, etc., which have 
to be run. A player having run No. 1, must take No. 2 
“in order;” that is, if he takes No. 3, or any other hoop, 
before having taken No. 2, he gains no point by it. Of 
course the game is won by the side that first drives all 
their balls through all the hoops “in order,” and hits all 
the sticks “in order.” 

The terms in play and in hand present more difficulty. 
As a great many nice points turn on the question whether 
& ball is “in play” or not, it is important to comprehend 
precisely the meaning of the terms, and they are by no 
means easy of definition. We quote the definition of the 
Committee, which we think very clear. 

“A ball is ‘in play’ as soon as ithas run the first hoop. 
It continues in play till it makes a roquet, when it is ‘in 
hand” A ball ‘in hand’ must take Croquet, and can score 
no point until it has done so. Having taken Croquet, it is 
again ‘in play;’ but it is not permitted to roquet again the 
ball or balls it has croqueted for the r of its turn, 
unless it makes another point. Having made another point, 
it is ‘in play’ again to all the balls, as at the commence- 
ment of ita turn.” 

As a ball is either “in hand” or “in play” throughout 
the game, the privileges and disabilities of every ball are 


ind, 








tte 
or may be, affected by this definition at every stroke, [t 
is yery important, then, to consider this definition in rely. 
tion to its consequences. Before doing this, however, we 
must distinctly derstand the technical words which 
occur in the definition, viz., “run a hoop,” “ roquet,” “ take 
Croquet,” “ point,” and “ turn.” 

RUNNING A HOOP means, as everybody knows, sending a 
ball through it by a blow of the mallet. It must be run 
“in order” and in the right direction, and the whole of the 
ball must go through, or the hoop is not “run.” If the 
ball remains under the hoop, and it is doubtful whether 
the ball is quite through, the question is decided by apply. 
ing a straight edge behind the hoop, the hoop being, of 
eourse, perpendicular. If the straight edge (the handle 
of the mallet is‘-commonly used for this purpuse) touches 
the ball, the hoop is not “run.” 

Roquzt is made by the striker driving his own ball, by 
a blow of the mallet, against another ball. If he is “in 
play” to the other ball, the “roquet” gives him the privi- 
lege of a Croquet off the hit ball. 

People frequently confuse between roquet and Croquet, 
evidently not understanding what a roquet means. We 
constantly hear sych expressions as, “I have croqueted 
your ball,” instead of “roqueted” it. The two terms “ro- 
quet” and “Croquet” must be carefully distinguished in 
the player’s mind, and especially in the arbitrator’s, or his 
decisi will be valuel 

Croquet is taken in this way. The striker places his 
ball in contact with the one roqueted, and strikes his own 
with the mallet. After the Croquet, the striker is entitled 
to another stroke. 

Croquet may be taken either with the striker’s fgot 
fixed firmly on his own ball while he strikes, when it is 
called a “tisht” Croquet, or without the foot, when it is 
termed a “loose” Croquet. 

Loose Croquet may be varied in several ways. The two 
balls may be placed directly behind one another, so that 
they and the long axis of the head of the mallet are in the 
same straight line when taking the stroke. This is “ioose 


(Relative position of balls and mallet in taking loose and 
rolling Croquet, causing ball or balls to roll in direction of A.) 








Croquet” proper. The effect of a quick, sharp stroke under 
these circumstances is to cause the striker’s ball to remaia 
almost stationary, and to drive the other forward. Where 
the striker wishes to keep his own ball perfectly still, and 
yet not take tight Croquet, he may accomplish his object 
by striking his own ball below the center, the effect being 
similar to that of putting on sufficient screw to stop one’s 
ball when playing for a “slick” hazard at billiards. At 
Croquet this is called a “dead” stroke. Another way of 
playing loose Croquet is to roll the balls on together. This 
is called “rolling Croquet.” In making this stroke, the 
balls are placed directly behind each other, as before, but 
in striking, the mallet is allowed to follow the ball, and 
this causes the two balls to roll on in company. Yet am 
other way, called “splitting Croquet,” is to place the balls, 
not in the same straight line with the long axis of the head 
of the mallet, but at an angle to it. This causes the balls 
to fly in opposite directions, or to split. A splitting Cro- 
quet may be taken with as little disturbance as possible of 
the non-striker’s ball. On some grounds it has been the 
custom not to insist on any movement of the second bal, 
provided the two touch; and hence this mode of taking 
splitting Croquet has received the name of “taking twe 
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off” It is still disputed whether moving the second ball 
should be compulsory or not. In the opinion of the Com- 


(Relative position of balls and head of mallet in taking 
splitting Croquet, causing balls to split in direction of B and C.) 
mittee the non-striker’s ball should “be made to move, 
however slightly, to the satisfaction of the captains or 
their umpire.” This seems to us to be a practical giving 
up of the moving. The striker will always contend that 
the ball did move “very slightly ;” and surely a captain or 
an umpire, who is at least several yards off, eannot be so 
well qualified to give an opinion as the player who is close. 
The umpire, therefore, (for, of course, the captains never 
agree on a disputed question of fact,) will, with the power 
of observing only at a distance, have constantly to pit his 
eyesight and’ judgment against that of the striker. If he 
is severe, disputes and ill-feeling will often arise; if he is 
lenient, the rule as it at present stands comes, as we before 
mid, to taking “two off” in the strict acceptation of the 
words, that is, without making any perceptible split. 

There is another objection to insisting on a motion that 
is only just visible, and that is, that it leaves to the judg- 
ment of the umpire, or players, if there is no umpire, that 
which might be settled with equal fairness without such 
appeal. Slight movement being the test of the fairness of 
the stroke, the most delicate appreciation of a motion only 
lasting a second will be required in every Croquet captain 
or umpire. The adverse captain will have to judge, ina 
moment of excitement, whether or not a ball moved, “ how- 
ever slightly,” and the umpire will have to give the cast- 
ing vote. This is a strain to which we should not like to 
subject ourselves; but were we ever so fortunate as to ac- 
cept the post of umpire in a Croquet match, we should 
always decide that the ball did move to our “satisfaction.” 
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In domestic Croquet, where there is no umpire, and only 
2 apology for a captain, should a dispute arise as to the 
fact of moving, it should be remembered that it is only A’s 
assertion versus B’s, and that the player should have the 
benefit of the doubt, in accordance with general principle 
No.3. To return to the definitions. 

A point is made on (a) running a hoop, or (b) hitting a 
stick, or (c) running a cage, each, of course, “in order.” 

We have already stated what constitutes “running” a 
hoop. A stick is hit when the striker’s ball is seen to 
move it, or when the sound of the ball against it is heard. 
Tt has been suggested that a bell should be placed on the 
top of the stick, and that the stick shall not be deemed to 
be hit unless the ba!l falls. But in practice it seldom hap- 
Pens that there is any question as to the hit, and a ball 
Would be a complication. It is a question, however, 
Whether, in a grand match, balls should be used. 





A cage is run when the ball has passed through it in 
any direction. Thus, . ball entering the cage at A, runs 
it if it emerges at B, C, or'D. It does not matter whether 
the ball is going up or down the ground, whether it is for 
hoop five or twelve, (see diagram in last number,) it may 
always run the cage in any direction. If it is duubtfal 
whether the ball on emerging is quite through the cage, 
the question is decided by a straight-edge, as in the case of 
running a hoop. 

A turn is simply the innings of any one player. 

We are now in a position to understand the bearings of 
the definition of the terms “in hand” and “in play.” 

A ball is in hand as soon as it has made a roquet. It 
takes Croquet, after which it is in hand only to the ball 
roqueted for the remainder of that turn, or until it has 
made another point. If it roquets anotber ball, it similarly 
remains in hand to it after the Croquet, and so on. It fel- 
lows from this that Croquet can only be taken once in each 
turn from each ball, unless another point is made. A 
second roquet may be made on a ball previously roqueted 
without a point being made in the interval, as, for instance, 
for the purpose of driving away, cannoning, ete.; but such 
roquet does not entitle to a Croquet, as the striker is in 
hand to the ball roqueted. The striker’s turn ends there, 
unless by the same stroke he makes a point, or roquets 
another ball to which he is “in play.” In this case he can 
go on with his turn, the roquet of the bali to which he is 
in hand being of no more advantage or disadvantage than 
hitting a stick or a stone that might happen to lie on the 
grass. ' 

Now for an illustration or two. A ball that has not run 
the first hoop makes a roquet on a ball lying in its way, 
and then by the same stroke runs the hoop. What is the 
law? Decision. The striker’s ball is not “in play” until 
it has run the first hoop; consequently, before running the 
hoop, a roquet on another ball is null and void. It no 
more affects the striker’s ball than if it had hit a stone ora 
piece of dirt. 

Take another case. The striker roquets first one ball, 
and then another by the same stroke, as in cannoning at 
billiards. To what is he entitled? Merely to one Croquet, 
which must be taken off the ball first hit. When he hits 
the second ball he is “in hand,” and the second roquet is, 
therefore, null and void. 

A little difficulty sometimes arises when a cannon is 
made on two balls that are closo together, in deciding 
which ball was hit first. If there is any reasonable doubt, 
the striker has his choice for the Croquet. 

As a third case, suppose the striker finds his ball touch- 
ing another when it comes to his turn to play. It is clear 
that he may hit his own, hard or soft, and under all cir- 
cumstances he has roqueted the ball he was touching. He 


must next take Croquet off it. : 
s 








A, striker’s ball, placed for its hoop, B B, “in order.”) 

A fourth case. A rover (i. ¢.a ball that has run all its 
hoops) roquets a ball to which it is “in play,” and then 
cannons on to the winning stick. Is the rover dead? De- 
cision. No. After the roquet, the striker’s ball is “in 
hand,” and can make no point until it has taken Croquet. 
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Lastly, for a more difficult illusiration, the illustration 
being of a point that often occurs. The striker’s ball (A) 
goes through a hoop, (B B,) and at the same strok@roquets 
a ball C, which is lying on the far side of the hoop. 

To what score is A entitled? 

To answer this question, we must bear in mind these 
two principles, First, that a ball has not “run” its hoop 
until it is wholly through. Second, that a ball is “in hand” 
the instant it makes a roquet. 

If, then, in this case, the ball A is driven in the direction 
D, so as just to roquet C, on its extreme edge, it is clear 
that A would be entirely through the hoop at the moment 
of the roquet. A would, therefore, have run its hoop, and 
would also afterward have roqueted C. It would, there- 
fore, count the hoop, and be entitled, in addition, to take 
Croquet from the ball C. 

But if A were driven against C, in the direction E, so as 
to hit C nearly or quite full, and were then to roll on 
through the hoop, the case would be different. A would 
not be entitled to count the hoop, for at the moment of the 
roquet it would only be partly through, and when it after- 
ward rolled through, it would be “ix hand,” and a ball in 
hand can score no point. It would, however, be entitled 
to count the roqnet, if “in play,” to C at the commence- 
ment of the stroke. If desirous of running the hoop, A 
would have to take “two off,” and if placed for its hoop by 
the first stroke, could run it on the second, when, having 
made a point, it would again be “in play” to C, and could 
roquet it again and take Croquet off it. 

It is obvious that between the directions D and E many 
lines could be drawn, at which it would be doubtful whether 
A was wholly through or not at the time of the roquet. If 
the question of fact is disputed, the striker should have the 
benefit of reasonable doubt. 

In our August number we shall finish these articles. To 
complete the subject hero would occupy too much room. 
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BB Every receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 
MEATS AND POULTRY. 


Filet de Beuf with Mushrooms.—Cut a fillet into slices, 
and pour some melted butter over them, seasoned with 
pepper and salt, and let them stand fdr an hour; then put 
them in a frying-pan, on a quick fire, to brown lightly; 
take them out, and put in the pan flour enough to thicken 
and brown it; mix it smoothly, add some stock, and some 
mushrooms, half stewed; then put back the fillets, and 
finish them. When you serve, add to the sauce the juice 
of a lemon. The sauce must be very smooth and thick. 
To vdry this dish, leave out the mushrooms, and, in place, 
add a large glass of white-wine, or serve with tomato-sauce. 
Cold beef may be cut up in slices, and warmed in a little 
stock, With a bit of butter and salt; put some warm cinders 
on the cover of your pan, and on no account let it boil, or 
it will be hard; serve with a ragout of chicory or spinach, 
or with tomato-sauce; it is excellent with either. 

Stewed Beef—A rump of ten pounds weight will require 
tliree hours’ stewing. At first it may be slowly but partly 
boiled, after which it is to simmer very slowly indeed. 
Ilave a saucepan, not over large, for the meat, and at the 
bottom fix two skewers, to prevent the meat touching the 
pan; pour over it one pint and a half of cold water at the 
sides, two or three onions, if not very large, partly in 
pieces, and on the top put as many carrots as you may 
wish, cut into good-sized dice. Before dishing the meat, 
you must thicken the gravy as usual with flour and a little 
sugar, burnt, to make the gravy (of which there should be 
a good deal) brown. 





PP PPLE, 

To Fricassee Small Chickens—Southern Mode.—Cut off ths 
wings and legs of four chickens; separate the breasts from 
the backs; divide the backs crosswise, cut off the necks; 
clean the gizzards; put them, with the livers, and other 
parts of the chickens, after being thoroughly washed, into 
a saucepan ; add salt, pepper, and a little mace; cover with 
water, aad stew till tender. Take them up; thicken half 
a pint of water with two spoonfuls of flour rubbed into four 
ounces of butter; add a tumbler cf new milk; boil all to- 
gether a few minutes, then add eight spoonfuls of white 
wine, stirring it in carefully, so as not to curdle; put in the 
chickens, and shake the pan till they are sufficiently heated, 
then serve them up. 

Potted Calwves’-Feet.—Boil the feet for five hours: flavor 
half a pint of the jelly in which they are boiled with nut- 
meg, garlic, shalot, and pounded ham, and let them sim- 
mer together for a few minutes; cut up the feet into small 
pieces and season them; dip a mould into cold water, and 
put in the meat mixed with a little grated lemon-peel and 
minced parsley. Some persons add beet-root, baked or 
boiled, cut in slices and mixed with the meat; when this 
is arranged in the mould, fill up with the flavored jelly. 
Turn out when quite.cold. The remainder of the jelly in 
which the feet were boiled can be used for a sweet jelly. 

Queen’s Pudding.—Take a cold fowl and minceit, cutting 
it into small square pieces. Make a white sauce with a 
small piece of butter, some flour and cream, or milk, but 
no stock. Put the mince into the white sauce, and set it 
aside to cool. When quite cold, make up into balls. Cover 
them with egg and bread-crumbs—do this twice to prevent 
them from bursting. At dinner-time fry them in hot 
lard or dripping; serve them up ona serviette ; garnish with 
parsley. 

Rissables are made with veal and ham chopped very fine, 
or pounded lightly, add a few bread-crumbs, salt, pepper, 
nutmeg, and a little parsley and. lemon-peel or shalot; mix 
all together with the yolks of eggs, well beaten; either roll 
them into shape like a flat sausage, or into the shape of 
pears, sticking a bit of horseradish in the ends to resemble 
the stalks; egg each over, and grate bread-crumbs; fry them 
brown, and serve on crisp-fried parsley. e 

Gravy for Fowls, or Other Delicate Dishes—Take half a 
pound of lean beef, slice and score it, and a piece of butter 
the size of a nutmeg. Sprinkle it with flour; adda small 
onion, then put it all into a stewpan; stir it round over the 
fire for ten minutes, then pour into it one pint of boiling 
water; skim it carefully; let it all boil together for five 
minutes; strain it, and it is ready. 

A Knuckle of Veal is generally used to make soup, and is 
sent ‘to table plain, boiled with parsley and butter, or 
stewed in stock with roll,-well seasoned, then dished with 
roll round, or milk beaten with three eggs can be added 
just before it is served; the large bones, in the latter mode, 
should be removed. 


VEGETABLES, 

Tomato-Sauce—Cut into quarters two quarts of tomatoes, 
and sprinkle them over with salt; let them remain until 
the next day, when the juice should be squeezed from them, 
and boiled with quarter of a pound of shalots, some whole 
peppers, and bruised ginger; boil the mixtare slowly for 
half an hour, and strain it; pulp the tomatoes through a 
strainer, add them to the liquid, and boil again slowly for 
another half-hour. 

Carrot Fritters—Beat two small boiled carrots to a pulp 
with a spoon, add three or four eggs, and half a handful of 
flour; moisten with cream, milk, or a little white-wine, and 
sweeten to taste; beat all well together, and fry them in 
boiling lard. When of a good color, take them off, serve 
on a servetic, having squeezed over them the juice of a 
Seville orange, and strewed them over with finely-sifted 


sugar. 
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To Cook Beans in a French Style—Choosé small, young 
Deans, and strip off the ends and stalks, throwing them, as 
into a dish full of cold spring-water, and, when 
all are finished, wash and drain them well. Boil them in 
salted boiling water, in a large saucepan, and drain them; 
after which put them into an enameled stewpan, and shake 
them over the fire until they are quite hot and dry; then 
add about three ounces of fresh butter and a tablespoonful 
of veal or chicken-broth; the butter must be broken up 
into small lumps. Season with. white pepper, salt, and the 
juice of halfa lemon, strained. Stir them well over a fire for 
fiye minutes, and serve them in a vegetable-dish very hot. 

% Cook Green. Artichokes—Take four good-sized arti- 
chokes; strip them from the outer leaves; cut off the stalks, 
and also a little from the top of each. Beat. each artichoke 
separately until it opens; then fill them between the leaves 
with the following mixture :—Mince finely a thick slice of 
uncooked ham, a little parsley, and two small roots of green 
galic; mix them together, and season with pepper and 
talt. Place the artichokes in a stewpan, but not too closely 
together, and pour over each one tablespoonful of sweet- 
ail, Stew them gently at the side of the fire for an hour, 
and serve them in a vegetable-dish. 

Gorn Fritiers—One teacupful of milk, three eggs, one 
pint of green corn, grated, a little salt, and as much flour 
sswill form a batter. Beat the eggs, the yolks and whites 
separate. To the yolks of the eggs add the corn, salt, milk, 
and flour enough to form a batter; beat the whole very 
hard, then stir in the whites, and drop the batter, a spoon- 
ful at a time, into hot lard, and fry them on both sides of a 
light brown color. 

Potatoes a la Creme.—Put into a saucepan about two 
ounces of butter, a dessert-spoonful of fiour, some parsley 
and scallions, (both chopped small,) salt and pepper; stir 
these up together, add a wineglass of cream, and set it on 
the fire, stirring continually until it boils. Cut some boiled 
potatoes into slices, and pyt them into the saucepan with 
the mixture; boil all together, and serve them very hot. 

Roast Tomatoes.—Select them nearly of the same size, 
take off the stalk, and roast them gently in a Dutch oven; 
or, if more convenient, place them at the edge of the drip- 
ping-pan, taking care that no fat from the joint shall fall 
upon them, and keeping them turned, that they may be 
equally done. From ten to fourteen minntes will roast 


Horseradish-Sauce-—Two tablespocnfuls of mustard, the 
same of vinegar, three tablespoonfals of cream or milk, and 
one of pounded white sugar, well beaten up together with 
&small quantity of grated horseradish. This is, of course, 
to be served up-cold. 


_ PRESERVES AND JELLIES. 


Orange Marmalade.—Take Seville oranges, and peel them 
by cutting round and inserting a spoon between the peel 
and the orange, so as to divide cach rind in two. Cut the 
Oranges, take out the pips and all the white or stringy 
part, which put into a basin and pour boiling water on it, 
and leave it till next day, when it must be passed through 
# sieve, and then added te the pulp and juice. Boil, the 
tinds of the oranges full eight hours in a plenty of water, 
changing the water every four hours or less, to prevent 
their being too bitter. When quite tender drain well, and 
cut them up as fine as paper; mix with the liquid, and 
add an equal weight of the best white sugar; boil gently 
one hour and a quarter. 

Tincture of Lemon-Peel.—A very easy and. economical 
se of obtaining and preserving the flavor of lemon-peel, 

fill 2 wide-mouthed pint bottle half full of brandy, 
~ yo you woe lemon, pare the rind off very thin and 
ae into oe randy. In a fortnight it will impregnate 
~ pata with the flavor so strongly, that a teaspoonful 
be enough to give zest to half a pint of grog. 





Brandy Peaches.—Drop the peaches in weak boiling lye, 
let them remain till the skin can be ripped off; make a thin 
syrup, and let it cover the fruit; boil the fruit till they can 
be pierced with a straw; take it out, make a very rich syrup, 
and add, after it is taken from the fire and while it is still 
hot, an equal quantity of brandy. Pour this while it is still 


warm over the peaches in the jar. They must be covered 


with it. 

To Preserve Pine-Apples—Twist out the crown ef the 
pine-apple, and pare off the hard, yellow rind; next slice 
the fruit about half an inch thick, and trim it quite clean 
round the edges, taking care of the trimmings. Put them 
into the preserving-pan with one quart of cold water, and 
boil till reduced to half a pint; strain it, then put the slices 
on the fire with the juice and equal weight of fine white 
sugar; boil gently half an hour. 

To Preserve Jargonel Pears.—Pare them very thin, and 
simmer ina thin syrup. Let them lie a day or two. Make 
the syrup richer, and simmer again. Repeat this till they 
are clear; then drain and dry them in the sun or a cool 
oven a little time; or they may be kept in syrup and dried 
as wanted, which makes them richer. 

Pears for the Tea-Table.—Take ripe pears and wipe them 
carefully; place a layer, stem upward, in a stone jar, 
sprinkle*over sugar, then set in another layer of pears, 
and so on until the jar is filled. To every gallon, put in 
one pint and a half of water. Cover the top of the jar with 
pie-crust, and set it in a slow oven for two hours. 

Apple or Quince-Jelly.—Pare, quarter, and core the 
apples; put them in a saucepan, with enough water tp 
cover them; let them boil five minutes; put them in a bag, 
and let them drain until the next day. To one pint of 
juice put one pound of sugar, and boil it from fifteeh to 
twenty minutes. Cranberry-jelly may be made in the same 
way. 

Lemon Preserve.—One pound of pounded loaf-sugar, quar- 
ter of a pound of butter, six eggs, and the whites of four, 
well-beaten, the rind of two lemons grated, and the juice 
of three. Mix together, and let it simmer till of the con- 
sistency of honey. Be careful to stir all the time, or it 
will burn. : 

Blackberry-Jelly.—Take blackberries before they are ripe, 
when turned red, pick them, and put them into a pot; tie 
them up close, put them into a kettle of water, let them 
stand over the fire till they are reduced to a pulp, then 
strain them, and to a pint of juice put one pound of sugar. 
Boil it to a jelly. 

Gooseberry-Cream.—Take a quart of gooseberries and boil 
them very quick in enough water to cover them; stir in 
half an ounce of good butter; when they become soft pulp 
them through a sieve, sweeten the pulp while it is hot, and 
then beat it up with the yolks of four eggs. Serve ina 
dish or glass cup. 
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FASHIONS FOR JULY. 


Fic. 1.—Evenine Dress or Prk SILK, with a white gauze 
dress, striped with black over it; the black stripes are 
studded with silver stars." The necklace and bracelets are 
of black velvet, studded with stars. 

Fic. 11.—WALKING Dress or Matze-CoLoreD Four, with 
a peplum paletot of the same material. The skirt is cut 
open in the turret style at bottom, over a white foulard 
petticoat, trimmed with green. 

Fic. 11.—Dinwer Dress or RiAck S11x, trimmed with 
crimson-velvet ribbon and black lace. The body is cut low 
and square in the neck, over a black dotted tulle under- 
body and sleeves. 

Fig. 1v.—Mornine@ Dress or Gray Frencu Popry; it has 
a small cape, which, with the sleeves, is trimmed with bias 
bands of blue silk, corded with white. 
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Fie. v.—Evenine Dress or Waite TULL, trimmed with 
ruches and bows of biue silk. 

Fra. vi.—Eventne Deess er Goip-Cororep Satix, with a 
basque and body; trimmings of black fancy cords and tas- 
sels. 

Fig, vir—Carriacs Dress or Fawn-Cotorep S1LK.—Pale- 
tot of the same material, with Hungarian sleeves, and 
trimmed with bias bands of brown silk and large buttons. 

Figs, vin. and 1x.—Breton Patetors.—These paletots are 
made of blue cashmere or flannel; about the pockets, 
sleeves, etc., are the figures of the Breton peasants em- 
broidered in the gayest colors on white cloth. The other 
parts of the are also broidered in gay colors. 
Two rows of silver coin buttons decorate the upper part of 
the front. We have seen these jackets also in white cloth, 
which is prettier for the house than the blue cloth. 

GeyeRaL Remarxks:—In-loor toilets are still made either 
in the redingote or the empire shape, without ‘pleats, or 
with only ont large pleat behind. Sashes are much worn; 
they are very wide, and fastened very low down These 
sashes aré worn even with walking-dresses, under a paletot. 

Somz Unper Sximrs are trimmed with very narrow 
flounces, put on with a heading, pinked out and gathered. 
This is an old fashion which comes back tous again. Deep 
pleated flounces have been so much worn during the win- 
ter that ladies are already tired of them. Small gathers 
are now occasionally to be seen on the hips, and these 
gathers are sewn very close together at the back. Small 
gores are inserted into the lower part of the skirt to widen 
it. 

The following is a pretty manner of trimming a skirt: 
Take a wide, cross-cut band of silk, and make it describe 
five folds or pleats; arrange it in front of the skirt asa 
semicircle, carrying it up to the hips like the basque Afri- 
caine; at the back this cross-cut band has no pleats, but is 
arranged to the effect of a sash thrown over the skirt a 
Vorientale, and tied at the back in two ends, which termi- 
nate either with floss silk fringe or feathers. This style of 
sash is likewise oceasionally tied at the side, and then it 
takes up some of the folds of the skirt, which it has tho 
effect of. looping up. This style looks well in either white 
silk or gray poplin. If there is a bow only on one side, a 
silk pocket, in the form of an alms-bag, is added at the 
other. Moire waistbands, likewise. bands of a color con- 
trasting with the dress, are very fashionable. Thus, with 
a black dress, either a red or blue moire sash will be worn, 
and reins or guides to match will be added at the back. 

Cutva Crepz, which has not been worn for so long, is 
again fashionable, it falls in such beautiful soft folds over 
the small crinolincs now worn. Some ladies cut up old 
China crepe shawls into peplums with large sleeves. 

Wiz Sterves are gradually gaining favor, but they 
usually have a elos¢ sleeve of the same material under- 
neath. The Hungarian sleeve is very popular. It is 
straight and open to the top of the arm, but is slashed 
together again with silk cord. 

Smaut Lace Jackets, of the Greek or Spanish form, are 
very much worn over low-necked dresses. White, black, 
and colored cashmere jackets, dotted over with, beads, are 
very much worn; they are especially nice for wearing over 
thin bodies on cool days. . 

Sasu Russons are of the most beautiful description; some 
of the black ones are exquisitely ornamented with wild 
and field-flowers. 

Buiack CasHMERE PALETOTS, entirely embroidered with 
jet beads, are as much the fashion now as they were last 
autumn. It is, par excellence, the demi-saison garment. 
The new toilets we see are, for the most part, composed of 
the dress and paletot alike. The paletot is very short; it 
is made, however, of different shapes; sometimes it is 
straight and loose, sometimes half fitting, and sometimes 
quite tight to the figure, and worn with a waistband over 
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it. In the latter case, it is suitable only for yeung ladies, 
or, at any:rate; only for slight, youthful figures. The pale- 
tot, of whatever shape it may be, has very rarely a straight 
edge, it is cut. out in rownd scallops, pointed vandykes, 
square tabs, clover-leaves, and other more or less eccentrig 
patterns. Sometimes it is curved ir, in front and at the 
back, and lengthened on either side in a long peplum 
basque slit open in the middle. The trimming of the pale- 
tot corresponds to that of the dress. Narrow crimped 
fringes, black guipure lace» borders, plain or embroidered 
silk braid, and passementerie ornaments are much used, 
Tho latter are often imitated by ornaments worked in 
woolen or silk braid, and forming circles, trefoils, and 
other patterns, to which beads are often added. Woolen 
braid is quite sufficient for trimming a paletot of fancy 
woolen material which does not require expensive or cle 
gant ornaments. Most of the paletots have wide sleeves 
and these wide sleeves affect many forms—the Hungarian, 
the Polish, and the “Judge” sleeve, which is simply the 
old wide pagoda shape; there is the Polonaise sleeve, which 
is straight and open to the top of the arm; the Venetian 
sleeve, which is only open as far as the elbow; and, lastly, 
the Galilee sleeve. This last is decidedly the prettiest; it 
is not separate from the paletot, but forms a part of it, and 
is, in fact, only a simulated sleeve. It describes a point at 
the bottom, and terminates with a tassel; it opens at the 
cuff, and the side is trimmed either with a row of buttons 
or jet embroidery. The front of the Galilee paletot is quite 
straight, the back describes a point; it is made in black 
poult de soie, in cashmere, and in fancy cloth. Generally 
speaking the wide, hanging sleeves are more becoming 
when made of soft materia]s than when ‘affetas is used for 
them, however rich in substance it may be. 

Bonnets continue to be made of innumerable shapes. 
The latest style is called the “Josephine.” Imagine a large, 
bonnet with a flat curtain, a large drawn front, and the 
sides rounded off, with no strings of any description what- 
ever, and you have the “ Josephine” bonnet. Bronze leaves 
are very general on bonnets, likewise gold fringes and 
gold beads. The lappets, which are now used for strings, 
are arranged in a peculiar manner. They no longer pass 
round the back of the bonnet, but are fastened at each side 
of it, forming three pleats, and terminating with cither 
feather or silver fringe; they are now usually made of 
tulle. Black crin, lined with pink silk, and trimmed at 
the side with a rose, and another rose under the chin, 
forms one of the prettiest neglige bounets it is possible to 
conceive. Demi-Saison bonnets made of crepe are more 
popular than straw ones at the present moment. Funchons 
of blue crepe, with small white field-daisies arranged care- 
lessly, are great favorites. These bonnets are tied with 
narrow crepe strings, bordered with a ruche of silk or rit- 
bon about half an inch wide. No bow is worn under the 
chin now, it is replaced with either a smali bouquet or 
brooch. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress ror a Youna Lapy.—The petticoat and 
peplum paletot are of white mohair, trimmed with black 
velvet. The upper skirt, which is cut out in large ve 
dykes and trimmed with velvet, is of black-and-white 
striped mohair. Black hat and green veil. 

Fig. 1.—Dress or Buve CHALE, ror A LITTLE Giri.—The 
upper skirt is of gray chale, trimmed with black braid. 

Fig. u1.—Skiet or Mazze-Cororep Fourarp SIX, hein 
med with bands of crimson silk, piped with black. White 
Garibaldi body. Straw hat, trimmed with a black plume 
and crimson rosette. 

Fic. 1v.—Dress oF Guay Gauze, trimmed with green silk 
and ribbons, for a young girl. 
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DESIGN FOR CARRIAGE BAG. 
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THE FAMILY PICNIC. 
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CARRIAGE DRESS: COLLAR AND CUFF. 


























PEPLUM AND BODY. 























HEAD-DRESSES: BONNET AND HAT. 
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PIO-NIG WALTZ. 
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